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Introduction 


“Too bad Hippocrates didn’t have Twitter 2,400 years ago, because he’s a pretty 
quotable guy: This is how a 2017 article from the Australian Fitness Network 
by a sports nutrition specialist, aimed at those working in the fitness industry, 
summarizes the current value of Hippocrates to the modern world, before 
exploring various things he is supposed to have said; these include ‘Let food be 
your medicine, “Walking is the best medicine’ and “The natural healing force 
within each of us is the greatest force in getting well? While he is by no means 
the only figure from the ancient world for whom there are lists of ‘quotes’ 
online,” whose ‘words’ are tweeted daily, who features as a common topic for 
secondary school projects, and for whom programmes, institutes, prizes, 
products and an online medical news service - the Hippocratic Post - are 
currently named, I believe that Hippocrates offers a particularly striking 
example of how the classical world is received outside the academy today.’ 
Hippocrates’ role in medicine remains exceptional; as Julius Rocca noted, 
‘Few, if any other professional bodies today either lay claim to an abiding 
relationship to a figure from classical antiquity or attempt to make use of one:* 
In the comparable case of Socrates, for whom there already exists a full study of 
his reception," his name tends to feature in connection with various educational 
initiatives, such as the Aspen Institute’s Socrates Program, ‘a forum for emerging 
leaders (approximately ages 28-45) from various professions to convene and 
explore contemporary issues through expert-moderated dialogue’ The bilingual 
Socrates Academy in Matthews, North Carolina uses the Socratic method to 
teach the three Rs.° Socrates is known today for a method of ‘moderated dialogue’ 
as well as for his challenge to state religion, whereas the name of Hippocrates 
often carries a far more practical, material dimension: an electric juicer, a 


‘miraculous’ face cream, a soup and a highly-controversial residential raw-food 
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diet programme currently claim his authority, and what are assumed to be ‘his’ 
views feature extensively in support of both orthodox and alternative medicine.’ 
In this book I shall mostly be using the term ‘alternative, although I accept Robert 
Jiitte’s point on German uses, namely that alternative ‘gives the twin mistaken 
impressions that there is a real alternative and that patients or clients really 
have a choice; Jiitte preferred ‘nonconventional:* As James Whorton has 
charted for the United States (and to a lesser extent for Britain), in the mid-1990s 
‘alternative’ medicine became ‘complementary’ (suggesting its use alongside 
orthodox medicine) and then moved towards ‘integrative’ as a range of methods 
were employed together.’ The warmth of that word ‘integrative’ is unusual in the 
history of the relationship between medical approaches because ‘alternatives’ 
tend to oscillate between trying to graft themselves on to the Hippocratic family 
tree and wanting to annihilate the established system. At a 1911 party in honour 
of Andrew Taylor Still, the founder of osteopathy, the toast included: “The name 
that shall be blazoned out of the Skies of Science will not be Hippocrates, the 
Father of Medicine, but Andrew Taylor Still, the Father of the Healing Art?" 
Putting the Hippocratic Oath up in one’s consulting room remains a way ‘to 
let your patients know your role as a healer, in the words of the Christian 
Medical & Dental Associations, who sell a silver-framed version with the title 
‘A pledge to my patients.!! Pleas for other professions to construct an oath for 
themselves are widespread on social media. On the other side of the doctor- 
patient relationship, a site to which I shall return in Chapter 4 links to the Oath 
and exhorts readers to ‘Download a copy prior to your next doctor or dental 
appointment and conduct a performance evaluation!” Above all, however, 
Hippocrates’ name still means compassion: “The man who mends women: the 
wrath of Hippocrates’ is a 2015 documentary film directed by Thierry Michel, 
and tells the story of Denis Mukwege and his work helping women who 


survived rape carried out during the violence in the Congo.” 
Receiving Hippocrates 
When I taught at the University of Reading, we offered a third-year classical 


reception course called “Uses and Abuses of Antiquity’ It raised the question of 
where, if anywhere, we should draw the line between a valid ‘use’ and an invalid 
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‘abuse’ Was the use of the Roman fasces, symbol of the power of life and death 
over citizens, on the Lincoln Memorial a ‘use’ and the presence of precisely the 
same symbol on door handles in a Vegas shopping mall a ‘misuse’? What gives 
us the right to judge? More recently, teaching at Gustavus Adolphus College in 
Minnesota, I discussed the use of Classics as part of a course on ‘Masculinities: 
Should the references to the Caesars in a 1944 advertisement for Cannon bath 
towels and the parallels drawn there between American soldiers in Europe and 
the Roman army count as use, or abuse? Classical reception looks at the ways 
in which successive ages have reinterpreted the ancient world across different 
media, introducing new meanings; it proposes that the meaning of a classical 
text always includes the response of the reader and, in the words of Charles 
Martindale, the ‘text becomes not a fixed but a moving target, and so more 
difficult to hit.” 

But are there any limits on this movement? As a scholar of reception, I know 
that the professional and the lay reader of a text will read for different purposes 
and have different insights.'° Yet, in responding to current receptions of 
Hippocrates, I also share the unease of Elizabeth Craik in her recent survey of 
the Hippocratic Corpus: ‘Statements prefaced by “Hippocrates said ..” or 
“Hippocrates knew... `”, all too common in general writing about early medicine, 
are fundamentally misplaced?!” In 2002, David Cantor noted that “Until recently, 
most accounts of the Hippocratic tradition tended not to explain variety, but to 
consider whether or not the various visions and uses of Hippocrates captured 
something of the original figure or his insights’ The task was understood as 
being ‘to identify the “true” Hippocrates and then to assess the authenticity of 
subsequent depictions of him and his medicine:'* What was missing, Cantor 
went on to argue, was any attempt to explore just why Hippocrates was shown 
in a particular way, at a particular time or by a particular group of people: the 
reception dimension. He noted the use of Hippocrates in late-1990s computer 
games, in which Hippocrates could be a character using medicine for world 
domination, or the name for a starship or an ambulance." Since 2002, references 
to Hippocrates have continued to expand; social media and news stories have 
introduced him to new audiences, and in this book I shall be exploring how this 
happens. Many people today are not responding directly to actual treatises from 
the Hippocratic Corpus, but actively constructing their own Hippocrates from 
selected ‘quotes: This is a highly creative form of reception; it may owe nothing 
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at all to what is in the Corpus, and in this it differs from the imaginative creations 
of biographies of Hippocrates which already existed from soon after his death.” 

In many ways, ‘Hippocrates now is reminiscent of fan fiction, in which fans 
of a book, film or TV series write new stories using the existing characters. 
Yet even this is not an entirely free process: as one writer of such fiction, 
StillWaters1, comments, ‘I write fan fiction because I love the challenge of 
immersing myself in established characters and worlds, and taking them to 
new places while remaining true to their voices and actions ... my goal is to sit 
back, get out of the way, and let the characters speak through my hands. I hope 
I do them credit [my italics]?! 

The work of StillWaters1 includes a 2010 story called ‘A Hippocratic Proof?” 
In this, the original ship’s doctor on the Enterprise, Bones McCoy, is disturbed 
by evidence that Starfleet failed to act on evidence that a member of a survey 
team who rejected vaccination against pneumococcal meningitis had travelled 
on to another planet. He states, ‘I will prevent disease wherever I can, for 
prevention is preferable to cure’ and refers to his ‘oath’; ‘sometimes you wonder 
if you've ever been able to uphold it at all. Mr Spock, as a Vulcan, does not 
understand that this comes from a modern version of the Hippocratic Oath, 
but Captain Kirk correctly identifies it as Not the ancient Greek version, but a 
more modern one adapted in the twentieth century: Mr Spock then asks the 
computer to locate this version, correlates the clauses in it with McCoy’s 
actions as recorded in the ship’s log, and thus proves to McCoy that he is indeed 
remaining loyal to the Oath.” The story is consistent not only with the ways in 
which the characters speak but also with their personalities. 

While fan fiction can be judged by other fans in terms of how far a writer 
has succeeded in ‘remaining true to [the] voices and actions’ of the fictional 
characters, this is more difficult for Hippocrates. My intention in this book is 
to explore further the ‘visions and uses’ to which Cantor referred, not across 
the entire history of Western medicine, but today: hence, Hippocrates Now. 
When Cantor recently revisited modern receptions of Hippocrates, he 
concluded that, other than in debates on ethics, he is ‘no longer the point of 
reference in medical debates and training that he was in previous centuries.” 
From my work on current receptions, I disagree. Hippocrates is still very much 
a point of reference in all sorts of medical debates, both within and beyond the 
mainstream. While my focus is on how he is used in medicine of all kinds, I 
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shall also examine some of the current areas of popular culture from which 
people learn about Hippocrates. 

Stories matter. A reviewer of a nineteenth-century work on Hippocrates 
noted that “The severity of historical investigation, affords some degree of 
mortification to the lovers of agreeable anecdotes.” In this book, I hope I shall 
not be unduly severe in discussing some of the stories about Hippocrates 
which currently circulate, because I believe that the ways in which they are told 
are themselves of historical interest. In his chapter for Cantor’s 2002 essay 
collection, John Harley Warner noted ‘the constitutive role that historical 
storytelling has played in medical culture’ with retelling the story of medicine 
itself as ‘a central ritual of professional culture.” While there has always been 
an industry in telling stories about Hippocrates, I will investigate the extent to 
which the versions of Hippocrates that now surround us are specific to our age 
and its concerns. How do they help us to understand the uses of knowledge, 
specifically the uses of ancient Greek medicine, in the twenty-first century? 

I am largely restricting my discussion to the English-speaking world, 
although there are also traditions of using Hippocrates as ancestor by 
alternative medicine groups in many parts of mainland Europe.” For each of 
these alternatives, just as for Western biomedicine with Hippocrates, the 
history was to a large extent ‘the history of its founder, as Clemens von 
Bönninghausen put it in 1834. However, alternative or non-conventional 
medical systems also included, and continue to include, Hippocrates in their 
histories. The German physician and historian Ernst-Giinther Schink - the 
Waffen-SS’s nutritional expert - was a co-author of a book on the medical 
value of fasting, tracing the practice, via Hildegard of Bingen, back to 
Hippocrates.” Hildegard, presented as an authentically German practitioner, 
still has her own internet life on the site ‘Healthy Hildegard, crediting her with 
the ‘origins of holistic health and paying tribute to how ‘a purpose-driven life 
can begin at 40°*° According to Oliver Micke and Jutta Hübner, around 3 per 
cent of all those living in Germany use the ‘poorly defined overpriced 
preparations’ of ‘Hildegard Medicine; and “Healthy Hildegard’ also promotes 
the idea that Hildegard’s remedies too can be traced back to Hippocrates.” 

Nor is this just about alternative medicine: history remains important even 
today within Western biomedicine, whether that means creating a genealogy 
of continuity of practice, or evoking moral absolutes as suggested by the 
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Hippocratic Oath, to which I shall return in Chapter 4. John Harley Warner 
argues that, until the last third of the nineteenth century, history rather than 
science was the true source of orthodox physicians’ authority; the power of 
‘two millennia of enduring tradition summoned by the name of Hippocrates 
provided them with a lineage, which in turn gave them legitimacy over the 
various ‘irregular’ practitioners.” In this historical rewriting, Hippocrates was 
‘highly malleable. Some praised him unconditionally, and others criticized 
him for ignorance - for example, in confusing veins and arteries - or for 
holding ‘absurd’ views, but such criticisms could be qualified on the grounds 
that things were different in Greece in Hippocrates’ time and that perhaps a 
more interventionist medicine has become necessary ‘now. 

There also remains a thriving market for books about Hippocrates by and 
for orthodox medical practitioners; in the title of a 2011 collection of essays, 
Hippocrates is Not Dead.™ He lives in Classics too: while I was completing this 
book, The Cambridge Companion to Hippocrates was published, aimed at 
providing ‘the uninitiated reader with a first overview. In the Introduction, 
the editor Peter Pormann began, “Hippocrates remains a figure shrouded in 
mystery. We have next to no indubitable facts about his life’ yet at the same 
time “Hippocrates remains a hot topic of debate. The 1946 book Hippocratic 
Wisdom, by the biometeorologist and former professor of pathology at the 
University of Illinois, William Petersen, includes 


Why bother with Hippocrates when there is so much to learn in modern 
texts? Because today, as never before, knowledge of the historical continuity 
of the tradition that combines theory and practice is indispensable. The 
student obtaining knowledge and skill only at the top levels of the modern 
medical skyscraper should know something of the foundation structures 
and the service plants in the basement and sub-basement if he is to be 


something more than a technician.” 


Petersen was drawn to Hippocrates because of passages suggesting the 
influence of the seasons and of weather, which resonated with his own views. 
Hippocrates is Not Dead focused on the Oath, taking a Roman Catholic 
perspective which ‘explains the Hippocratic vision of medicine and its 
relevance to our times.” The contributor John Brehany addressed his 2007 
Catholic Medical Association audience as follows: ‘I don’t want to make the 
Hippocratic Oath and Tradition sound like a defensive strategy. I think they 
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are better described as a positive and guiding resource for you in your career 
as physicians: 

There are also recent books naming or alluding to Hippocrates which offer 
a more challenging call to action. For example, Michael Taylor’s 2013 
Hippocrates Cried focused on what he saw as the biggest problems in current 
US psychiatric medicine: 


Without thought, labels are applied and drugs with significant side effects but 
with only modest efficiency are prescribed. Various brands of psychotherapy 
are offered with little consideration of what actually helps and which patients 
are best suited toa particular brand. This is twenty-first century U.S. psychiatry. 
As a field we have in my view ignored the oath to first, do no harm.” 


Ina 2018 book entitled Doing Harm, Maya Dusenbery demonstrated how women 
are systematically left out of health care because of sex or gender bias, meaning 
that their symptoms are not taken as seriously as they should be.” The title is 
clearly a reference to that much-shared “Hippocrates quote; ‘First do no harm; 
to which I shall return in Chapter 5, and an article mentioning Dusenbery’s 
work opened with “Hippocrates would be turning over in his grave. A man who 
admonished caregivers to do no harm, and to use food as our medicine as well 
to exercise regularly, has to be rather displeased with modern medicine?“ These 
claims about food and exercise will be discussed in Chapters 5 and 6. 


Looking like Hippocrates 


In addition to the uses of Hippocrates within mainstream and other medical 
systems today, there is also a much more personal connection which many 
who call on his name appear to feel. This connection is fed by the images of 
him which we see now, many of which go back to earlier generations attempts 
to imagine him. Portraits and busts of Hippocrates, like framed copies of the 
Oath, are still considered appropriate ornaments for a doctor’s office or 
consulting room. Susan Lederer has traced this trend in the construction of a 
medical space to the nineteenth century and cites the physician D.W. Cathell 
who recommended using such images as a reminder of the genealogy of 
medicine to which one belonged.” 
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But what should Hippocrates look like? Writing in the British Medical 
Journal in 1997, John Fabre commented that ‘Many have seen a presumed 
likeness of “the father of medicine” - a sharp eyed, balding Greek in a toga, 
often under a tree?® This is a reference to the very old plane tree on Cos, under 
which Hippocrates was supposed to have taught, and which has often been a 
place of pilgrimage for doctors, with seeds, leaves or branches being taken 
home as souvenirs; medical institutions have even cloned ‘Hippocratic’ plane 
trees, with one at the National Library of Medicine in Bethesda and another at 
the College of Physicians in Philadelphia.“ Leaves from a tree at Glasgow 
University, grown from seeds of the one on Cos, were used by the artist 
Christine Borland for her 1999 works ‘Spirit Collection: Hippocrates’; she was 
interested in the role of the family in passing on medical conditions.* More 
mundane is a gavel of wood made ‘from the plane tree of Hippocrates’ currently 
at the University Medical Center at Duke University.” 

The tree also features in one of the four postage stamps chosen by J.V. Pai- 
Dhungat to illustrate a 2015 article. One of the others used a second-century CE 
tombstone of a physician called Jason examining a child,” while the other two 
were variations on the most famous image of all: a stone bust of Hippocrates, 
based on one from the Roman world, seen in the background of Rubens portrait 
of his friend the doctor Ludovicus Nonnius (1553-1645) and dated to around 
1627.** This image has an interesting history, which I have discussed in more 
detail elsewhere; it was used on the certificates issued to those men successfully 
completing his course in midwifery by William Smellie in the 1750s, an unusual 
move when midwifery is one of the few medical specialisms for which 
Hippocrates is not known.” Gerard Van der Gucht (1695 or 1696-1776) made 
an engraving based on one by Rubens in 1638, which was then used as the 
frontispiece to Francis Clifton’s Hippocrates upon Airs, Water and Situation; 
upon Epidemical Diseases; and upon Prognostics, in Acute Cases especially (1734), 
a book owned by Smellie and in which he may have first seen this representation 
(Figure 1).°° 

In this image, Hippocrates has a receding hairline and is bearded; his 
forehead is lined, suggesting both thought and concern for his patient. Many 
current comments on his appearance reproduce images of this bust and base 
their written descriptions on it; for example, ‘Hippocrates embodied the perfect 
doctor: kind, wise, old, knowledgeable, with a long beard and profound 
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Fig. 1 Engraving: portrait of Hippocrates from Francis Clifton, Hippocrates upon Airs, 
Water and Situation; upon Epidemical Diseases; and upon Prognostics, in Acute Cases 
especially (London: J. Watts, 1734), frontispiece. Wellcome Collection. CC BY. 


wrinkles around perceptive eyes. At least that is what wed like to think?>! While 
scholars have noted from at least the end of the nineteenth century that the 
representations of Hippocrates ‘are all without authority,” this does not stop 
people viewing them as potentially, or actually, realistic. 

The Rubens Hippocrates was not, however, the only option available to those 
who wanted to know what the great man looked like. Other images available to 
writers in the eighteenth century showed him with a full head of hair, as in 
Linden’s Magni Hippocratis Coi opera omnia of 1665, where he is shown writing; 
a herb and some surgical instruments complete the picture (Figure 2).™4 

This claimed to be a ‘genuine’ representation, based on an old coin from 
Constantinople, although of course that made it no more genuine than any 
other; nothing survives from Hippocrates’ own time.” The iconography of 
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A „HIPPOCRATIS 


Fig. 2 Portrait of Hippocrates from Johannes Antonides van der Linden, Magni 
Hippocratis Coi opera omnia (Lugduni Batavorum [Leiden]: Gaasbeeck, 1665), 
frontispiece. Wellcome Collection. CC BY. 

Hippocrates interacts with the texts in the ‘Hippocratic Corpus’; one of these, 
On the Physician, describes how a doctor should look healthy, and an image 
that probably originated in the late third century BCE represented him to 
match this text, as‘a well-fed, confident, partly bald elderly man.** In Benjamin 
Rush’s 1806 lecture ‘On the opinions and modes of practice of Hippocrates, he 
was envisaged as “Mild in his appearance, and dignified in his deportment, 
with gray hairs loosely flowing over his shoulders.” 

The balding Hippocrates, however, remains the dominant image, even today. 
Some images still identified as ‘Hippocrates show him with very little hair at 
all. In Assassins Creed: Odyssey, released in summer 2018, the character 
Alexios even makes a joke about how Hippocrates doesn't like anyone to 
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mention his lack of hair.” The idea that he was bald goes back to the biographies 
that circulated in the ancient world, one of which claims that this is why he was 
shown with his cloak pulled over his head, as in this image from Daniel Le 
Clerc’s 1699 The History of Physick (Figure 3), but there were other explanations 
given; for example, that his head was weak, a claim based on another early 
biography which stated that he had a rather small body and a weak head, 
possibly derived from Aristotle's comment that Hippocrates did not owe his 
title ‘the great’ to his physical size. Other explanations for the head-covering 
were: because he had been initiated into the Mysteries at Eleusis; because the 
head is the seat of the soul; or simply that pulling it over his head meant ‘that it 
might not hinder him in his business.*! Le Clerc’s Hippocrates is leaner and 
more hungry than the ‘well-fed, confident, partly bald elderly man’ with whom 
we are familiar today. 
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Fig. 3 Daniel Le Clerc, The History of Physick, or, an account of the rise and progress of 
the art (London: D Brown et al., 1699). Wellcome Collection. CC BY. 
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Hairs of Hippocrates 


Exploring current variations on the historical baldness theme provides a good 
introduction to how we construct Hippocrates now. He must - of course! - 
have known how to look after himself, simply because he was the Father of 
Medicine: ‘He did live a healthy life to about (estimated to be around 115 years 
of age) and was considered one of the greatest physicians of his time’ The 
baldness has historically been one of the unusual situations in which the 
normal ‘Hippocrates was right’ trope does not apply; the other is, of course, his 
death. On the answers.com site, a suggested answer to the question “What was 
Hippocrates [sic] cause of death?’ is “He died of natural causes he tried to cure 
himself but the medicine he took just was not strong enough so he passed 
away. With baldness, the message may be that Hippocrates could cure it, so 
we should look to Hippocrates, but instead it is more commonly that, despite 
the ‘fact’ that even Hippocrates couldn't find a cure for it, there may be one 
now; the story usually leads up to a claim for the efficacy of a new treatment 
being advertised or to a news report of such a treatment. 

The Linden image with a full head of hair is used on a Belgian site promoting 
hair loss prevention, ‘a battle as old as history itself’: here, Hippocrates is a hero 
of hair loss, who came up with his own formula to prevent it and who was the 
first to observe that eunuchs did not suffer from it. On the Wikipedia English- 
language Hippocrates page - something to which I shall return throughout 
this book, and particularly in Chapter 3, because it remains the main source 
for other online and print stories - a claim was added on 1 October 2011 by 
user ‘Doctor ash karen’ that “The most severe form of hair loss and baldness is 
called the Hippocratic form? The source given was a dead web link, to “The 
dilemma of balding solve [sic] by father of medicine Hippocrates. Healthy 
Hair Highlights News. 15 August 2011‘ While this may count as advertising, 
something forbidden on Wikipedia, it was not identified as such; instead, user 
‘WANA’ simply moved it within the article to what he or she thought was ‘a 
more fitting place.® The original link was reported as dead in April 2012,” but 
it is reasonable to suppose that it originally went to a variant on the very 
common online story to the effect that ‘Hippocrates had a personal interest in 
finding a cure for baldness as he suffered from hair loss. He developed a 


number of different treatments including a mixture of horseradish, cumin, 
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pigeon droppings, and nettles to the scalp. This and other treatments failed to 
work and he lost the rest of his hair’® 

This is from ‘Alopecia World’; in other sites, both in the ‘weird and wacky 
facts’ genre and in advertising for private medicine, he ‘was plagued by’ or 
‘personally grappled with’ male pattern baldness.® It is interesting that the 
‘Alopecia World’ version does not have Hippocrates ‘solve’ balding; on the 
contrary, his self-treatment makes it worse. Elsewhere, ‘He prescribed himself 
and fellow chrome domes a topical concoction of opium, horseradish, pigeon 
droppings, beetroot and spices. It didn’t stop anyone’s hairline from receding’” 
A similar story is that the ‘potion ‘Containing beetroot, horseradish, pigeon 
droppings, spices and opium ... was an abject failure”! The pigeon droppings 
aspect remains most striking to modern readers, but in the ancient world these 
were known as a form of animal excrement with no bad smell.” 

In Chapter 4 I shall focus on how Hippocrates plays out in news stories 
today. The story of his baldness is regularly retold to preface any apparent 
breakthrough in treating male pattern baldness, and in contrast to these 
modern developments the ancient remedy may be presented not only as 
ineffective, but as positively harmful. For example, a 2005 discussion on a hair 
loss forum repeated an article from The Independent to the effect that his 
‘concoction proved disastrous. Hippocrates became ever balder, so much so 
that, even now, extreme cases of hair loss are referred to as “Hippocratic 
baldness” In 2007, The Times described Hippocrates’ remedy as ‘a blend of 
pigeon droppings, cumin, horseradish and beet-root’; an earlier story on the 
same topic in the same newspaper - “Then and now: Baldness’ - instead had 
Hippocrates ‘slapping on a mixture of opium, horseradish, pigeon droppings 
and beetroot. It didn't work. He got so sparse that hairlessness became called 
“Hippocratic baldness”” In addition to showing how dependent on each other 
these stories are, this also demonstrates the variation in the ingredients named; 
opium often replaces cumin. Sometimes some perfumes are added to the mix; 
for example, in some versions he uses ‘an ointment of opium and essence of 
roses. His hair failed to grow back. He then tried a formulation of acacia oil 
and wine. Again, no luck, a version which featured in a 1982 medical book as 
‘opium with the essence of lilies or roses, mixed with wine and olive oil.” 

Perhaps unexpectedly, this remedy does indeed originate from the 
Hippocratic Corpus. Historically, the use of irritant substances - usually 
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combined with something to make the whole thing smell more appealing - 
has been standard for hair regrowth remedies across the ages, whether for men 
or for women.” But this particular remedy has nothing to do with male pattern 
baldness, let alone with Hippocrates himself, and it does not include opium. It 
comes from the gynaecological treatise, Diseases of Women (2.189), where 
it sits between recipes for face packs and freckle removal. Laurence Totelin 
translates this recipe for hair loss in women as ‘Tf she loses hair, apply as a 
cataplasm: cumin or excrement of pigeons, or crushed radish, or <rub?> with 


crushed onion, or beet, or nettle?” 


Writing this book 


I regard this book not only as a study of the contemporary Hippocrates, but 
also as a case study in how classical studies plays out in news media, social 
media and the internet more broadly. Because of users’ personal engagement 
with Hippocrates and because of the invocation of his name to support claims 
made for modern methods of healing and promoting wellbeing, it is an 
extreme example, but no less valuable for that. 

The way we do history has changed completely in the last decade or so. 
When writing my earlier books, I spent many days travelling to many libraries, 
but for this my main resource has been the internet, supplemented by the 
Wellcome Collection in London. Even where I am citing books, for those 
published before 1923 I have more likely than not read them in full-text online, 
for example through my access to the superb library of The Open Library but 
also through open-access projects such as the Internet Archive.” For what is 
not available online, I have expanded my personal collection of books by 
purchasing second-hand copies sourced online: often cheaper than the fare to 
a library holding a copy. I have used a range of search engines, joined social 
media platforms, blogged, commented on other blogs and become a Wikipedia 
editor. For the last five years or so, I have also had a range of Google alerts 
giving me weekly summaries of where key terms like ‘Hippocrates’ have 
featured. For any scholar today, social media provide wonderful opportunities 
not only to keep up with what is happening in the field but also to interact with 
other academics. I have gained enormously from the community of scholars of 
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medieval medicine on MEDMED-L, founded in 2008 and moderated by its 
founder, Monica Green. At points when I have been stuck on a particularly 
annoying question - such as whether a quote widely attributed to Sir William 
Osler is authentic - Twitter rapidly connected me with the best possible library 
and, in this instance, with its supportive librarian, Mary Hague-Yearl. 

There are many hazards to this sort of approach. Not everyone who knows 
about a topic is on social media. The quantity of what is digitized does not yet 
even match what is not, and I shall discuss this further later in this book when 
looking at specific examples. Web searches are, of course, fallible. One of the 
reasons why errors about ancient and medieval medicine persist in work 
written by those in the field of medicine is that they rely on searching for key 
words in PubMed and Medline, which do not include work from history 
journals, and therefore miss the most recent research.” My earlier experiences 
of using databases like Early English Books Online (EEBO) or Eighteenth 
Century Collections Online (ECCO) taught me the hazards of spelling, which 
the feature of ‘fuzzy search’ cannot resolve; in some earlier research, I realized 
that searching for the character ‘Phaethousa’ was never going to work when she 
was called ‘Phetula’ by some seventeenth-century writers, while others told her 
story but completely omitted her name!* Searching for sources for this book, 
it was clear that looking for the complete phrase ‘First do no harm’ would not 
only miss those who simply quote ‘Do no harm but would also pass over those 
who reverse the image, as in the title Doing Harm, used for a 2014 thriller by 
Kelly Parsons set in a hospital*! and also for a 2018 book by Maya Dusenbery 
exposing sex and gender bias in modern biomedicine today which I have 
already mentioned.” Google Books has rightly been compared to reading tea- 
leaves, not just because of its missing pages but because claims that it can be 
used to track the changing popularity of key terms or the emergence of words 
and phrases simply do not understand the nature of its materials.’ Many of 
my references are to websites, and by the time you read this book some will 
have died; I apologise now for this, and searching for keywords will often bring 
you to a site’s new location online. 

Bearing in mind my subject, it is worth clarifying here that I am not 
medically-trained, although I worked for nearly a decade as a visiting professor 
at what was then the Peninsula Medical School in Truro, where I taught a 
special subject group on the history of dissection. I am, however, as we all are, 
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a patient. As such, I have benefitted from half a dozen or so surgical procedures, 
some of them major. have also used a range of alternative medicines, including 
homeopathy and osteopathy. The polite way of putting this would be to say 
that my approach to medicine is ‘eclectic, but I have no particular axe to grind. 

In the rest of this book, I want to begin by looking at what we know about 
Hippocrates, before addressing what we used to think we knew. After 
establishing the current status of Hippocrates in the study of ancient medicine, 
I will look at the other places where we meet him today. This will include a 
detailed study of a particular story which was spread by Wikipedia - the main 
authority for anyone wanting to learn the basics about him - as well as news 
stories which illustrate how we veer from regarding him as the Father of 
Medicine who was by definition ‘right, to using him to set up a gulf between 
the weird ancient and the entirely sensible and properly understood modern. I 
shall then focus on the short quotes which are the main means of spreading his 
alleged message today, before looking at the broader picture, through the 
current focus on him as holistic. The reception of Hippocrates today goes 
beyond what Cantor called ‘playful flexibility’ or Michel de Certeau called ‘the 
reader’s impertinence, and into matters of life and death.™ All of these are 
‘Hippocrates Now. 


What We Know About Hippocrates 


Hippocrates lived in classical Greece and was associated with the island of Cos. 


He gained a reputation as a writer and a medical doctor. 
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What We Thought We Knew 


I was tempted to start this book with a blank sheet because it would represent, 
more vividly than words could ever do, our lack of knowledge about the 
historical figure behind this book, and of the sort of medicine he advocated.’ 
Yet we still need to talk about Hippocrates. His name holds power; any internet 
search for ‘Hippocrates quotes’ will reveal many aphorisms and passages being 
attributed to the Father of Medicine, imparting his ‘wisdom’ for today while 
using him to support a range of medical practices. Not necessarily even 
deriving from what we call the ‘Hippocratic Corpus’ - the collection of ancient 
Greek treatises traditionally associated with his name - these phrases and 
sentences draw on an image of Hippocrates as ‘a good practical physician, the 
voice of reason, a sympathetic observer, a careful recorder of experience, 
courageous and honest, and a patriot; character traits which themselves come 
out of those treatises which different historical periods have chosen to include 
in the Hippocratic Corpus.’ In the 1950s, he was even seen as morally at ‘the 
level of the greatest Christian, a view shared by Herbert Ratner, for whom 
‘Hippocrates comes closer to God in his vision of medicine’ than did 
contemporary medical education.’ 


cc 


To quote from a popular history of medicine, “In truth we know little or 
nothing of Hippocrates,’ says one historian, preparatory to writing of him at 
length’: I am aware that the number of pages in this chapter suggests that I have 
fallen into this trap, as described by the late poet and satirist Richard Armour.‘ 
But it is important to realize that the invocation of the name of Hippocrates is 
far from new. A Latin treatise based on sections of the Hippocratic Diseases of 
Women 2, preserved in two French manuscripts from the ninth century, raises 
the value of what follows by adding a prologue that hails him: “Herald of truth 


and master who does not lie, as if made out of the seed of the gods, unique in the 
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world, Hippocrates illuminated the art of medicine and provided good health to 
the human race’ What is perhaps most surprising is the longevity of this 
inspiring and positive image. Patients today, apparently, even ‘wonder aloud at 
how nice it might be to have Hippocrates as their doctors Why? Perhaps because 
the other options are so unattractive, as in a 1991 book title, Hitler or Hippocrates?” 
More commonly, however, Hippocrates is contrasted with mainstream medicine 


in a series of binaries, summarized here by David Newman: 


Hippocrates was a holistic practitioner intent on treating the complete 
person, whereas today we tend to specialize in exquisitely narrow fields of 
anatomic and physiologic knowledge, leaving the balance of the human 
body to our colleagues. Hippocrates was a devoted and objective empiricist, 
while most modern doctors spend so little time with each patient that it’s 
absurd to claim serious observational skills. Hippocrates was a consummate 
communicator, while today’s doctors (ask our patients) are walking 
communication nightmares. Hippocrates felt and demonstrated sympathy, 
while weve chosen a colder, more ‘scientific model for doctor-patient 


interaction .. .° 


This summary already takes us into the central aim of this book: to explore the 
versions of ‘Hippocrates’ which are dominant at present, considering why so 
many variations are possible, and discussing what they tell us both about how 
the internet does history and also about our continued need for a ‘Father of 
Medicine. Even that title is controversial, and not just because of other 
claimants, an aspect to which I shall return in Chapter 3. In language that 
resembles the wording of those ninth-century gynaecological manuscripts, a 
letter which forms part of the very earliest Hippocratic tradition describes him 
as ‘father of health, saviour, soother of pain ... leader in the divine science’’ So, 
which is he to be: saviour or scientist, Father of Medicine or Father of Health? 
Although it is rarely used today, ‘Father of Health’ seems more appropriate for 
the current association of Hippocrates with holistic medicine, to which I shall 
return in Chapter 7. 

Not only the first and the best, Hippocrates is real, and his authority depends 
on this.'° Suggestions that perhaps he did not really exist are labelled in 
religious terms as ‘heresy’ or ‘sacrilege?! Since at least the early Roman empire, 
the underlying message of almost - but not quite - all users of the name of 
Hippocrates is not just that he was real, and great, but that ‘Hippocrates was so 
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spot-on, ‘Smart man he was; and “Hippocrates was right.” This last statement 
has been chosen for titles of articles promoting allegedly Hippocratic 
aphorisms such as ‘walking is the best medicine’ or ‘all disease begins in the gut; 
to which I shall return in Chapters 5 and 6.’ Why do we so badly want to 
believe in an omniscient Hippocrates today? 

Before focusing on ‘Hippocrates now, however, we need some sense of the 
basics. In this chapter, I shall consider not only some answers that are now 
being given, but some which have historically been offered, to the question of 
what, if anything, Hippocrates wrote: something we need to think about if we 
are to decide whether or not he was ‘right. Most probably, in my view, nothing 
that survives can be attributed to him but, while my virtually-empty Chapter 1 
will be controversial, this is hardly a new stance to adopt: this was also the 
position taken by Ludwig Edelstein in 1939." 

The absence of any words which we can confidently attribute to Hippocrates 
himself does seem odd, bearing in mind his fame, and living with this absence 
can be painful. In 1939, Edelstein warned that “The longing to read Hippocrates’ 
own writings, the difficulty of becoming reconciled to the fact that they are not 
extant, should at any rate be no reason for setting up the methodological 
postulate that they must have been preserved?!’ Here, Edelstein correctly 
identified the extra dimension of ‘longing, also noted by Jaap Mansfeld in a 
1980 article in which he described the ‘emotional’ reasons why we would like 
to attribute certain treatises to Hippocrates himself.’ This is never just about 
the head: in the afterlife of Hippocrates, the heart too plays its part. 

The translator of the earliest volumes of the Loeb Classical Library edition 
of the works of the Corpus, W.H.S. Jones, wrote in 1923 that ‘Ignorance and 
uncertainty seem to be the final result of most of the interesting problems 
presented by the Hippocratic collection?” However, none of this closes our 
questions down, because we still need to know why, over the course of two and 
a half millennia of Hippocratic reception, some treatises have been considered 
his own work. I shall outline this here, and also address the further question of 
who Hippocrates was, or at least what he has represented to those invoking his 
name to claim his authority for what they say. Some scholars of ancient 
medicine consider that ‘even if some measure of doubt inevitably remains, the 
personality of Hippocrates himself no longer remains blurred as it once was?!’ 


Is that the case? Who was Hippocrates? 
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Hippocrates as God and Galen as his prophet?" 


There is one person whose contribution to what we thought we knew about 
Hippocrates deserves special attention: Galen, the great second-century CE 
physician who claimed to be Hippocrates’ true interpreter and heir, and who 
selected Hippocrates ‘to personify medical authority.” In his McGovern 
lecture of 1998, Paul Potter, who translated a number of the most recently 
published volumes of the Loeb Classical Library Hippocrates, argued that the 
proposition that Hippocrates wrote none of the treatises in the Hippocratic 
Corpus was as improbable as the claim that he wrote them all.” But which 
treatises, if any? 

The sixty or so treatises included in the Hippocratic Corpus remain, as 
Wesley Smith put it, ‘stubbornly anonymous.” Ann Hanson goes further: ‘there 
is nothing to connect “Hippocrates’, the famous physician from Cos mentioned 
by Plato and Aristotle, with any single medical treatise in our present 
Hippocratic Corpus.” As summarized by Geoffrey Lloyd in 1991, when he 
revisited his 1975 article on the historic “Hippocratic question’ - which if any 
of the treatises is by Hippocrates? — ‘the evidence we have allows us in no case 
to be confident that a work is by Hippocrates himself’ [author's italics].** In a 
later work he reiterated the point that None can reliably be attributed to 
Hippocrates himself, the famous doctor mentioned by both Plato and Aristotle 
... Many treatises are, in any case, compilations, the work of several different 
writers?” 

When it came to the big picture Galen, while he agreed that one treatise 
may contain the work of more than one author, thought very differently: work 
attributed to Hippocrates could be authentic. He not only wrote commentaries 
on the many treatises he attributed to the great man but also a work, now lost, 
entitled On the Authentic and Spurious Writings of Hippocrates.”° Over the 
many centuries in which people have asked the ‘Hippocratic question, the only 
part of the Corpus which has been given a firm author of any kind is the third 
section of one of the treatises in the Corpus, and that attribution was on Galen’s 
recommendation. In his commentary on the treatise On the Nature of Man, 
Galen argued that the first section was by Hippocrates himself, the second part 
was anonymous (and wrong; although perhaps his logic is rather that it is 
wrong, and therefore anonymous), and the third part was by Polybus, disciple 
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and sometimes also named as son-in-law of Hippocrates.” There has been 
widespread acceptance of this Polybus authorship, but not of Galen’s views on 
the earlier parts of this treatise.” 

As Eric Nelson has recently pointed out, nobody whose work is in the 
Hippocratic Corpus used the word ‘Hippocratic’ of a person or of an idea; 
‘Hippocrates, after all, might have been no more aware that he was Hippocratic 
than Jesus might have been aware that he was “Christian”.” By the time of Galen, 
the label had come into use: what did it mean? Véronique Boudon-Millot has 
examined Galen’s use of the adjective inmoxpdtetoc and has shown that, when 
he applies this word to a person, it is usually to criticize ‘Hippocrateans’ for 
failing to understand the text or the doctrine of Hippocrates; or, to put it 
another way, to show that not everyone who announced they were Hippocratic 
should be taken as such.” In his approach to Hippocrates, Galen thus presented 
himself as the true prophet. 

None of this, however, is straightforward, and it is clear that Galen drew on 
his own beliefs about medicine as the yardstick by which to measure which 
works from the Corpus he would dignify as being by Hippocrates himself.*! 
This made the creation of Galen’s Hippocrates into a circular process: to quote 
Geoffrey Lloyd, ‘it is not just that Galen agrees with Hippocrates: it is rather 
that Hippocrates serves as a key authority for the views that he, Galen, favours, 
with the four-humour theory of the earlier part of On the Nature of Man 
conveniently forming the basis of Galen’s own medical theories.” So Galen’s 
version of Hippocrates is, in the words of Ann Hanson, ‘an Hippocrates who 
is very much like Galen himself} even though his uses of Hippocrates are so 
various that Jacques Jouanna comments ‘Galens Hippocrates is frankly 
puzzling at times®? To quote Rebecca Flemming, ‘For Galen the “divine 
Hippocrates” was a key figure in the construction of his own medical authority, 
as he laid claim to be the true heir of the founding father of Greek medicine’ 
and ‘it is his version of the Hippocratic tradition, his interpretation of 
Hippocratic thinking, which has transmitted itself most effectively down the 
ages. 

What was this interpretation? Most important to Galen as truly ‘Hippocratic’ 
were ideas about the innate/acquired heat of the body, and the four elements, 
humours and qualities. According to him, On the Nature of Man should be 
seen as the foundation for all that Hippocrates discovered.* Yet, within the 
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Hippocratic Corpus, the four-humour theory of On the Nature of Man is only 
one option on offer, for both the number and the identity of the humours 
(here, blood, phlegm, black bile and yellow bile); however, because of Galen's 
elevation of this treatise the other models, in which there were different 
numbers of fluids or simply fire and water in opposition, had no future." In the 
popular imagination, Hippocrates remains all about the humours: in one quest 
in the game Assassins Creed: Odyssey, when Hippocrates visits a patient the 
woman who has called him in confidently tells him that the problem here is 
‘phlegm.*” As well as four humours, there were also four elements (earth, air, 
fire, water), four qualities (hot, cold, wet, dry), four age groups (infancy, youth, 
maturity, old age) and four temperaments (sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, 
melancholy), and these could be mapped on to each other, a process which 
began with Galen but which was elaborated in subsequent medicine.** The 
relationship between Galen and his ‘Hippocrates’ has recently been revisited by 
Jim Hankinson, who comments on the role of the four elements that ‘in fact 
Galen and “Hippocrates” have rather different views about both the nature and 
identity of the elements, even as Galen seeks to elide that fact” 

Galen's ‘Hippocrates’ is not always what he seems, part of the wider issue 
that he works with a ‘peculiar version of medical history. Boudon-Millot has 
asked “To what extent did Galen himself believe in the Hippocrates whom he 
had thus created?’ and Hankinson concludes that ‘[Galen’s] Hippocrates is, 
in a sense, a construction. But he is, I believe, a legitimate interpretative 
construction“ This raises the question: who determines legitimacy? Galen 
decided what the historical Hippocrates had written, by prioritizing the 
treatises that matched his own views, so that if any of his contemporaries were 
to challenge Galen, they would also be starting a fight with Hippocrates. 
Like many doctors in more recent history, Galen wanted Hippocrates on his 
side, and was prepared for a certain amount of massaging of the evidence in 
order to keep him there. His influence is far-reaching, and not just on our 
views of what Hippocrates wrote and believed. As Wesley Smith has 
demonstrated, where he tells us something about ancient medicine - for 
example, that doctors used to be educated by family members and this training 
included dissection - ‘it has been taken as primary evidence about the Coan 
school. People cite it, and they do not cite anything else, because there is nothing 
[my italics]?4? 
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If we try to forget the many centuries dominated by Galen's view of what was 
really by Hippocrates, what other contenders are there in the Corpus? While 
modern authors still pursue the “Hippocratic question, the most ancient 
biographers of Hippocrates showed no interest in coming up with lists of what 
he really wrote.* Even as far back as the first century CE, it was at least clear to 
those who worked on the Hippocratic Corpus that it could not all be by a 
single author, because different medical theories, practices, behaviours and 
styles exist among those anonymous treatises which have at some time carried 
his name.“ For example, the Oath prohibits abortive pessaries, while 
Generation/Nature of the Child sees a doctor encouraging a slave girl to 
dislodge her pregnancy by jumping up and down. In a work dedicated to 
Neros doctor, Andromachus, the first-century cz Greek lexicographer Erotian 
gave a list of what he considered authentic works by Hippocrates, based in turn 
on a third-century list by Bacchius of Tanagra; the aim of both writers was to 
explain unusual words, and the Hippocratic texts provided plenty of examples 
of those. Erotian’s list remained the basis of editions of the Corpus made in the 
nineteenth century.“ However, as Pilar Pérez Cañizares recently noted, there 
are treatises which we now consider ‘Hippocratic’ but which are mentioned by 
neither Erotian nor Galen.* 

Despite the lack of any firm evidence, there has long been a scholarly 
industry based on trying to show that one or more of the extant treatises is by 
Hippocrates himself. In the second half of the sixteenth century, the ‘Paris 
Hippocratics’ favoured the treatises Coan Prognoses and Epidemics; the case 
history format of much of the Epidemics sits particularly easily with a 
Hippocrates who is all about observation and a good bedside manner.” At the 
same time, Petrus Severinus was challenging Galen's claims for Hippocratic 
authorship of part of On the Nature of Man while attacking Galen's followers 
as having ‘placed Hippocrates’s name on their ignorance. For him, occult 
philosophy and the chemical ideas of Paracelsus were closer to true Hippocratic 
medicine, and Ancient Medicine and Regimen 1 had better claims to Hippocratic 
authorship.“ In the seventeenth century, Thomas Sydenham, who studied 
epidemic disease, presented an empirical, theory-averse Hippocrates and 
favoured not only Epidemics but also Prognostics and Aphorisms as genuine 
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works, so that - recalling Galen - ‘the Hippocrates that Sydenham perceived in 
those works was the Hippocrates most like himself.” In the nineteenth century, 
Houdart argued for Prorrhetic and Coan Prognoses, with their inclusion of 
named patients, as preceding Prognostics, because the latter moved beyond 
these individuals to become ‘a much more finished production; on this 
argument from style and from assumptions about how science develops, the 
first two must predate Hippocrates with Prognostics being by the great man 
himself.” 

Turning to a more recent period, and to classicists rather than practising 
physicians, in the 1980s Mansfeld supported the authenticity of Airs Waters 
Places: Wesley Smith, of On Regimen." All such attempts are a matter of arguing 
a case, made more difficult by the lack of external evidence, and so far - even 
with several decades of computer analysis of word frequency and vocabulary 
choices — the scholarly jury has remained out.” Without internal evidence 
from the Corpus stating what Hippocrates’ own views were, it is always going 
to be difficult to reconstruct the historical Hippocrates. The danger remains 
that we simply follow Galen by picking a treatise we like, and deciding that this 
must be by Hippocrates. 

Sometimes, the reverse happens: a treatise in the Corpus is so poorly 
written, or proposes such an implausible theory, that its readers decide it 
cannot be by Hippocrates, but then discovery of new evidence means that 
what was previously dismissed needs to be re-evaluated. The outstanding 
example was the discovery in 1890 of the first- or second-century CE 
Anonymus Londinensis papyrus, which probably relates to a previously-lost 
book which Galen described; a work by a disciple of Aristotle called Menon, 
summarizing ancient medical theories. Anonymus Londinensis may be ‘a later 
abstract’ based on Menon’s work: it does not quote from it verbatim, and it may 
be influenced by Stoic philosophy.** When giving the beliefs of Hippocrates, 
the writer of the text on the papyrus reports that he thought changes in ‘breaths’ 
- gases left over from the process of digestion — cause disease. This meant that 
the Hippocratic treatise On Breaths (or On Winds), usually dismissed as ‘the 
work of a second-rate Sophist, indeed of a mere gossipmonger; started to look 
like a truly Hippocratic piece; although, for those who were not happy about 
attributing these ideas to him, there was always a let-out clause by saying it was 
by a different “Hippocrates, by arguing that Menon ‘distorts the material he 
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excerpts in the direction of his own ideas, or by suggesting that the original of 
Menon has here been ‘rather seriously rewritten.™ 

David Wootton, in Bad Medicine: Doctors doing harm since Hippocrates, 
acknowledges that ‘modern scholars argue that these works were written over 
a period of two hundred years or so, and that it is quite possible that none of 
them are actually by Hippocrates, but also asserts that the treatise Fractures has 
one of the best claims to be by Hippocrates himself; his source for this view is 
not given.” However, ultimately it must be Galen, who wrote one of his earliest 
commentaries on it, his purpose in these being to explain anything unclear in 
the original Greek: the series of commentaries began with those works he 
thought most likely to be by Hippocrates himself, which were the surgical 
treatises.” 

This tradition of Fractures as the real thing was picked up in 1849 when 
Francis Adams was asked by the Sydenham Society to produce an English 
translation of ‘the genuine works of Hippocrates’: the title of the two volumes 
he went on to publish.” He aimed to translate only the whole of those Treatises 
which are now regarded as genuine’; even the use of ‘now reveals the continuing 
disagreement on what was by Hippocrates. Adams considered he was 
translating a single author whose work was a model of ‘excellence’ and who 
had brought the medical art to ‘perfection.** Like everyone else, he interpreted 
the history of medicine in terms of the context of his own world - what else 
could he have done? - referring to ‘many intelligent Mesmerists of the present 
day, and to the principle of Animal magnetism.” 

Adams expressed his ‘enthusiastic admiration for Hippocrates as a ‘bold 
operator, making Fractures a ‘genuine work because of the similarities between 
the treatments offered with those of his own time: on club foot, Adams believed 
that ‘In a word, until the days of Delpech and Stromeyer, no one entertained 
ideas so sound and scientific on the nature of this deformity as Hippocrates. 
In her recent excellent survey of the Hippocratic Corpus, Elizabeth Craik 
answered her own question, “Who wrote the surgical works, and for whom; 
why, when and where?’ with “We can only guess? In addition to echoing 
Adams’ admiration for the clinical knowledge shown, she points out that the 
Greek prose style of Fractures and Joints is ‘remarkable’; they were ‘surely 
written for posterity.®' She therefore concludes that here ‘Perhaps indeed we 
have the words of Hippocrates’ 
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I have already mentioned the lack of external evidence for Hippocrates’ 
ideas, the Anonymus Londinensis papyrus being a rare exception. As a reviewer 
for the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal put it in 1839, Tt is certainly a 
remarkable circumstance, that Hippocrates should have been so little 
mentioned, either by contemporaries, or by the principal historians, for a long 
period after his time’® In the search for the authentic Hippocrates, many have 
tried to find such evidence in Aristotle and Plato, whose mentions of him are 
the closest literary evidence to the supposed lifetime of the man himself. 

The fame of the name can be traced back to two brief references in Plato's 
dialogues, in which Socrates helps people to understand a topic by questioning 
them on it; however, Plato never quotes directly from any Hippocratic treatise. 
In the Protagoras, set in around 433 Bce but written over thirty years later, 
there is a reference to ‘Hippocrates of Cos the Asclepiad’ who teaches medicine 
for a fee, just as a famous sculptor like Phideas of Athens teaches his apprentices: 
in Phaedrus, set in the period between 411 and 404 BCE but again written over 
thirty years after its dramatic date, we are told that the way Hippocrates ‘the 
Asclepiad’ studies a part is by understanding the whole, and then that anything 
complex is best understood by first understanding its constituent parts. It is 
not clear, however, whether the medical application of this would be needing 
to know about the whole body in order to understand its parts, or understanding 
the body only by understanding ‘nature’ as a whole.™ In both references, Plato 
uses Hippocrates for his own purposes; for example, studying the part by 
understanding the whole is also how Plato's character of Socrates thinks the 
soul should be approached. Plato is just the first of many to interpret ‘the 
available information about Hippocrates’s method on the basis of his own 
system of thought. 

As I mentioned in the Introduction, Aristotle also mentions Hippocrates, in 
a very casual way that suggests his audience would know of him as someone 
‘great by reason of his science rather than of his size’; does this imply that 
Hippocrates was unusually small in stature, or is that pushing it too far? None 
of these snippets, other than the parts/whole one and the labelling of 
Hippocrates as an ‘Asclepiad’ - perhaps as a claimed descendent of the semi- 
divine Asclepius, famous for his healing skills, or perhaps by then merely a 
generic word for ‘healer’ - offer much help to those trying to find a genuine 
treatise in the Hippocratic Corpus.” 
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And what about the Corpus and its relationship to Hippocrates? Who put 
these texts together under his name? Was their collection haphazard, or 
focused? The individual treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus represent some of 
the very earliest ancient Greek prose writing, and their merger into a corpus 
began at the end of the fourth century BCE. In 1990, Wesley Smith stated 
that ‘It remains a mystery how and over what period of time the Corpus itself, 
so heterogeneous and of diverse qualities and points of view, came into being’® 
Overall, Lesley Dean-Jones memorably suggested that the Corpus grew ‘more 
like an octopus than a snowball’ while Pilar Pérez Cañizares characterized its 
contents as ‘haphazard and probably based more on chance than on any sort of 
intended quality control.” Others would change the emphasis. Jacques Jouanna 
proposed ‘an ancient and globally coherent core that can be seen as constituting 
a distinctly Hippocratic style of thought’; because Hippocrates was from Cos, 
this would be a Coan core, to which treatises from Cnidos - once considered 
the rival medical establishment to that of Hippocrates - were then added, with 
various others coming in after the first century cE.” 

For anyone wanting to create a narrative about how these texts came to 
cluster together, the Great Library at Alexandria - object of many scholarly 
and not-so-scholarly fantasies about a past in which all knowledge was to be 
found in one place - was an obvious venue to select. The idea of a library 
founded to ‘collect, if possible, all the books in the world’ comes from what may 
be the earliest extant source for the library: a letter claiming to be by a second- 
century BCE writer, Aristeas, which stated that the library holdings had already 
passed 200,000 books.”” However, this letter appears to be Jewish propaganda 
for the translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek; it has many factual errors 
and there is no reason to believe what it says about either the purpose or the 
size of the library. Roger Bagnall has pointed to ‘the unreal character’ of much 
of what has been written about the library, here and subsequently: the library 
has achieved what Susan Stephens labelled ‘almost mythic status . . . in Western 
discourse.’ 

In The Hippocratic Tradition, first published in 1979, Wesley Smith picked up 
Max Wellmanns 1929 suggestion that a ‘careless librarian’ in Alexandria 
had ‘indiscriminately lumped the most discrepant works together under 
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Hippocrates’ name and in the process effectively effaced any evidence for 
attributing them correctly.” And this was not the only ‘lost library’ speculation. 
The great nineteenth-century French editor of the Corpus, Emile Littré, also 
looked to Alexandria for the origin of the Corpus, but suggested that the texts 
were mostly from a single family’s library.” One of the few things we know 
about Hippocrates, via Plato, was that he came from/worked on Cos. In the 
1920s, Johannes Ilberg suggested that there had been a library there, and that 
this was merged with the library from Cnidos and moved to Alexandria, where 
all the treatises were considered to be by Hippocrates.” Jones, too, thought that 
the Hippocratic collection as we now have it looks exactly like a modern 
medical school library - or at least what one would have looked like in the 
1920s — and ‘indeed a school of medicine, like that which had its home at Cos, 
could not well have done without one. This would account for some treatises 
which are not very impressive - they could be books ‘of no great interest or 
value, presented to the library or acquired by chance.” One myth about 
Hippocrates is that he burned the library on Cos (or, in a variant, on Cnidos!), 
‘presumably so that he could take credit for inventing the treatments themselves’; 
the earliest evidence for this is the mid-third century BCE Andreas, On Medical 
Genealogy.” Burning, rather than collecting, books seems an unlikely move for 
a hero; but, while Jouanna dismissed the story as ‘malicious’ and ‘slanderous’ 
and suggested that it ‘scarcely deserves attention, Pinault suggests that an 
unflattering story like this could have been told to make Hippocrates look 
human.” If the Corpus was originally a library or family collection, it no longer 
needs to be ‘by Hippocrates; so Smith argued that Tt is likely that the works that 
became the Hippocratic Corpus did not arrive in Alexandria as Hippocratic 
writings, but became so there ... The works of the Corpus are therefore simply 
anonymous pre- Alexandrian medical works:® Julius Rocca proposed that their 
merger around the name of Hippocrates relates to a wider tendency in the 
Hellenistic period to have an ‘authority figure for each discipline, so Hippocrates 
could be seen as the medical equivalent of Euclid for mathematics, or Plato or 
Aristotle for philosophy; and, of course, both Plato and Aristotle mention 
Hippocrates in positive terms.*! 

We receive the ancient world as fragments; whether of papyrus, stone, words 
quoted in later ancient sources or isolated texts. One way of managing this 


fragmentation is, paradoxically, to break our material up into different 
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fragments and then try to ‘recover a lost unity. Philip van der Eijk has argued 
that we should dismember the Hippocratic ‘body’ - the meaning of ‘Corpus; of 
course — by contextualizing and understanding the individual texts with a view 
to regrouping them later.*? Are those included in the Corpus simply there by 
chance; linked because of their shared use of Ionian dialect, because 
commentaries were written on them from an early date, or because they 
conform to Plato's view of the medical art and of Hippocrates as the model for 
physicians?** Hanson too has identified the commentary tradition, which 
began in the third century BCE possibly with Bacchius of Tanagra, as very 
important in the creation of ‘Hippocrates’: “Explaining what “Hippocrates 
really means” refashioned the Father of Medicine into an authority figure in 
the present among the doctors the commentator was addressing’ 

A further question concerns whether the label ‘Hippocratic’ still has any 
value, particularly as we are increasingly aware that there were medical works 
which did not make it into the Hippocratic Corpus. The 2002 International 
Hippocrates Colloquium, “Hippocrates in Context, included a thread on 
authors not included in the Corpus while the proceedings of the 2008 
Colloquium were dedicated to ‘Ancient Concepts of the Hippocratic. In the 
2008 Colloquium, Ann Ellis Hanson explored the many papyrus fragments 
mentioning medicine which have languished in the ‘unidentified’ pile while 
experts have concentrated on literary pieces." Van der Eijk noted that much of 
the evidence for writers whose work was not included in the Corpus was 
already discussed in 1840 and 1856 by M.-S. Houdart, now a forgotten name; 
it was Emile Littré who wanted to trace the medical science to Hippocrates 
alone, but this was accompanied by rejecting the various myths about his life.*” 


Authors and titles: What is a treatise? 


The Corpus is made up of a number of treatises, but that number fluctuates. 
Most recently, Craik lists only fifty-one treatises, while in 2003 Geoffrey Lloyd 
had ‘some seventy treatises. Popular histories of medicine suggest there are 
even more: for example, Kenneth Walker’s 1959 The Story of Medicine has 
‘about a hundred volumes:** Why such imprecision even on basic facts? Partly 
this is the result of issues of authenticity: the invaluable list compiled by 
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Gerhard Fichtner has 170 items because it includes all those attributed to 
Hippocrates during the medieval period, most of which are clearly just cashing 
in on the name.*? However, another factor is that it can be far from obvious 
how we should divide up the texts that form the Hippocratic Corpus. Were 
some texts which have been transmitted separately through the long centuries 
of copying and recopying of manuscripts originally part of a single treatise? 
For example, Generation/Nature of the Child seem to be parts of one work, 
with Diseases IV and possibly also On Glands then being by the same author.” 
Should Fractures and Joints be seen as part of a longer treatise on surgery (as 
some people in Galen’s time thought) and, if so, were any other Hippocratic 
treatises once in that?” It is also unclear whether some texts we have represent 
fragments of otherwise lost treatises (for example, Diseases of Young Girls, 
which seems very short considering its grandiose opening comments about 
medicine and ‘the eternal’).”” Furthermore, from the ancient world onwards it 
has been believed that some ‘treatises’ were formed by merging previously 
separate works by different writers (for example, the components of On the 
Nature of Man, as already mentioned). 

An even more fundamental question is what, in this context, is a treatise? A 
written work, certainly, but there are issues around the titles under which those 
works have been transmitted to us, about whether any had just a single author, 
and whether such written works are original compositions or bring together 
earlier knowledge. The term ‘author’ itself is problematic and Craik suggested 
that the word ‘redactor’ is often more appropriate; Volker Langholf, however, 


went further: 


the person who gave the treatise its shape . . . was free to blend his own texts 
and other people’ texts, he was ‘author and ‘redactor at the same time (so 
that these conventional philological terms may be inappropriate), he could 
reformulate and adapt texts taken over, he could present new messages in 
new or in conventional stylistic forms, and traditional messages likewise.” 


The Hippocratic gynaecological treatises can help to illustrate some of these 
issues. Generally known in English as Diseases of Women 1 and 2, and On 
Sterility, even these titles are questionable. In the Corpus as a whole, titles are 
not part of the originals, so they do not necessarily reflect the content.™ For 


example, On Bones mostly concerns vascular anatomy, while On the Excision of 
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the Foetus bears this title based on its first chapter only.” In addition, references 
in some ancient authors suggest further works, now lost; Erotian mentioned 
one called Wounds and Traits.” In Affections, the advice to readers to ‘use one 
of the remedies from the Pharmakitis’ or ‘from Ta Pharmaka could be 
understood as suggesting there is a lost work on drugs available to which those 
who put together the treatises had access, and which they expected their 
readers to know; although it could represent an intention to compile such a 
work in the future, or could simply envisage the reader resorting to their own 
private recipe collections, on the assumption that any doctor would have one.” 
Many other collections of material which do not survive, such as ‘lists of 
diseases, lists of prescriptions, lists of anatomical features, may have been 
available to those who put together the treatises in the versions in which they 
have come down to us.” 

The Diseases of Women treatises include material which overlaps with 
Nature of Woman and with Epidemics.” Who is copying whom, or are they all 
drawing on a common source? A further problem relates to translation: the 
first two Diseases of Women treatises come to us under the label of Peri 
gynaikeion, ‘Concerning gynaikeia’, a Greek word meaning ‘diseases of women 
but also used for ‘remedies for diseases of women, ‘menstruation, ‘women’s 
genitalia and just ‘women’s things’ in general. Our usual English translation 
fails to capture this complexity. The title of On Sterility (Peri aphorén), a treatise 
sometimes seen as the third volume of Peri gynaikeion, has a different feel if we 
translate it instead as Barrenness; somehow less medical and more ‘biblical: 
Barrenness was the option chosen by Paul Potter in his 2012 English translation 
for the Loeb Classical Library; he glossed it as ‘Literally the title means: “On 
those who do not bear”?! 

As for any ‘author’ for these treatises, Hermann Grensemann studied the 
three major gynaecological works and attempted to pull out of them various 
‘strata, from ‘Al’ - which at one point he argued was the earliest Greek medical 
prose that survives - up to ‘D; then going on to recreate what he presented as 
the original, early fourth-century gynaecological text ‘C. Whether or not we 
agree with his conclusions about the relative dates, it is clear that even one 
‘treatise’ may contain traces of several earlier pieces of writing. Looking at the 
wood, rather than the trees, Elizabeth Craik has recently suggested that not 
only these three treatises, but also Nature of Woman and On Glands, are - in 
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the forms in which they have reached us - the work of a single writer, making 
him ‘responsible for more of the “Hippocratic” Corpus than ... any other 
writer." Once again, a writer seems to emerge from the confusion, whether or 
not he can be identified with Hippocrates. 

Was there any stage at which any treatises were attached to names? Pérez 
Cañizares regards anonymity as part of the original Corpus, and Craik 
speculates that ‘medical collegiality’ may have stopped anyone claiming 
authorship." In contrast, and on the grounds that anonymity was rare in 
ancient Greek culture, van der Eijk has come down in favour of the treatises 
having been anonymized at some stage of their transmission; he cites the 
prominence with which both Herodotus and Thucydides introduced their 
own names at the beginning of their texts, and makes the point that some 
Hippocratic treatises are written by strong personalities making liberal use of 
the authorial ego. The gynaecological treatises include phrases like ‘there are 
some who think this, but I think the opposite’ and ‘this is what I have to say 
about these matters. With such a strong authorial voice, would there not 
have been names attached to the original versions? 

A further question is whether we can go back even further, before the time 
when the texts were written down, either as the works of the Hippocratic Corpus 
or as the raw materials on which they were based. Did they emerge from an oral 
tradition? In 2005, Volker Langholf made a strong case for the Hippocratic 
Corpus having drawn on oral or performative’ sources in ‘medical lore and 
common knowledge’! In the 1980s, Aline Rousselle had famously claimed that 
the gynaecological texts represented female traditions, taken over and written 
down by men: ‘All the explanations given are women’s explanations. The doctor 
repeats them; and ‘It is “women’s knowledge’, based on observation, which the 
Hippocratic doctors have copied?!’ Her contemporary Paola Manuli instead 
regarded the origins of these texts as lying in punitive male fantasies.’°* Why the 
difference? Rousselle’s view derives from practice; from the large number of 
recipes in these texts, which she linked to an image of the kitchens of the ancient 
world, where women chat and learn. In contrast, Manuli focused on theory, and 
in particular on those elements of the theory of the female body which to us 
seem bizarre - the wandering womb, and treatment by fumigations in which 
smoke is passed in through the vagina. She found it difficult to believe that 
women would think about their bodies in this way. In the mid-1990s, 
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compromises were suggested: Nancy Demand proposed that women created 
the knowledge and men then transmitted it, while Lesley Dean-Jones noted that 
the texts claim to contain ‘privileged information available only from women.'” 

My own contributions to this debate were twofold. First, I took up the point 
that medicine in the ancient world was considered a techné (Greek) or an ars 
(Latin), summed up by Ferrari and Vegetti as ‘any practical activity that 
required intellectual competence as well as manual dexterity, was based on 
scientific knowledge, produced results that it was possible to verify, and was 
governed by well-defined rules that could be transmitted by teaching." I 
suggested that the creation of gynaecological knowledge was seen as combining 
women’s experience and men’s reason; women were graded by Hippocratic 
writers according to their level of ‘experience; with ‘experience of the diseases 
arising from menstruation’ as one of the key factors.'!' One passage of 
the gynaecological texts presents women’s medicine as a specialism, on the 
grounds that the treatment of men’s diseases differed significantly from the 
healing of those of women.” Ten years later, I added a more radical suggestion 
that, when the male writers claimed that they knew something because women 
had told them, this could be a strategic move to show the superiority of their 
evidence-base, rather than an honest statement.'!’ 

This example shows that, at the very least, it’s complicated. A Hippocratic 
treatise is unlikely to be a discrete text with a single ‘author. It may never be 
possible to uncover the relationship between these treatises and the lost texts 
and oral traditions from which they originated. 


Creating the myths: Biographies and pseudepigrapha 


Many of the myths about Hippocrates derive from the tradition of creating 
family trees and biographies for him; the earliest biographies date to around 
500 years after he was first mentioned, but they drew on earlier stories. This 
was a ‘myth-making process’ rather than fact-finding.''* One way to account 
for the obvious variations within the Hippocratic Corpus was to attribute 
some — whatever counted as the ‘best’ - treatises to Hippocrates, and others to 
members of his family. This conveniently built on a section in the Hippocratic 
Oath which described medicine as being taught by a man to his sons and to the 
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sons of his own teacher ‘without fee and written covenant, and could also be 
linked to Plato's reference in Protagoras to Hippocrates normally teaching 
medicine for a fee." 

It also fitted in with the treatises known as the ‘pseudepigrapha; letters 
and decrees concerning Hippocrates created probably from the mid-third 
century BCE. Francis Adams accepted that these biographical traditions were 
relatively late ‘and of little authority, but they have proved seductive.''® The 
picture they give of Hippocrates as a person shows the virtues traditionally 
associated with him, alongside more questionable stories. Nelson comments 
on one of these texts, in which Hippocrates appeals to the Thessalians to have 
his family lands returned to him, that ‘the Epibomios [“The Speech at the Altar’] 
seems more like an embarrassing picture of one’s parent that, with all due 
respect, ought to be discarded from the family photo album; and suggests that 
the coming together of the earliest texts of the pseudepigrapha both ‘helped 
imprint Hippocrates’ name on an anonymous collection of medical texts and 
sparked the creation of other Hippocratic pseudepigrapha.'!” Wesley Smith 
pointed out that some of the pseudepigrapha ‘show no consciousness of the 
Corpus, while others do, and suggested that this could help indicate when the 
Corpus was formed." Nelson argued that two different versions of Hippocrates 
exist in the pseudepigrapha: the member of a healing clan, and the individual 
hero. One of the pseudepigraphic texts, Decree, took on the role of merging the 
traditions and inching them closer to the individual hero.'” 

As Edelstein was already well aware in 1939, there is the danger that all this 
can all be very circular, with the authors of the biographies picking up details 
from the treatises in the Corpus to strengthen their stories; more recent 
scholarship has demonstrated further how such biographies were written for 
their authors’ own promotional purposes. Our desire for a biography can be 
illustrated by Jouanna; he commented that these sources should mostly ‘be used 
with the greatest caution, yet he also continues to believe that they give us 
‘information about the family background and life of Hippocrates that is either 
certain or probable. Amongst the more reliable information, he included the 
biographical tradition’s year of birth for Hippocrates as 460 BCE, but even this 
is dependent on when he needed to have been born in order to have been old 
enough to have made a name for himself by the time Plato’s Protagoras mentions 
him as a famous doctor: the date of 460 conveniently places him in his late 
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twenties at the time when the dialogue is set. While today the dates most 
commonly given for Hippocrates’ life are 460-370 BCE, there is even less 
ancient evidence for his date of death; different traditions put his age at death at 
anything between 85 and 109." One of the most extreme variations online puts 
the dates of ‘the acknowledged Greek father of medicine, Hippocrates’ at 
460-337 BCE.” 

Thomas Riitten has pointed out that the most ancient biographies, those of 
Soranus” (early second century), the Suda’ (tenth century) and John 
Tzetzes'”* (twelfth century), tell us far more about the history of medicine 
than about Hippocrates. The Suda singles out as the ‘foremost’ works Oath, 
Prognostics and Aphorisms, followed in fourth place by ‘sixty books’ which 
‘encompass the whole medical science and wisdom’; doctors, we are told, 
honour the works of Hippocrates ‘like utterances from a god and not as coming 
from ahuman mouth:’”’ Tzetzes has 350‘books (Greek biblia) as by Hippocrates, 
which presumably relates to the use of book rolls." A further biography is the 
‘Brussels “Life”, an anonymous twelfth-century manuscript, which speculates 
that Hippocrates had ‘a rather small body and a weak head’; this recalls - and 
presumably is based on - Aristotle's remarks on Hippocrates not being ‘great’ in 
stature.'” Riitten notes that any biography of Hippocrates, including those 
created or repeated today, is a way to ‘give concrete form to the concerns of 
professional politics and religion, to theoretical concepts, and to ethical-moral 
claims; so that Hippocrates becomes ‘the projection screen for all the medicinal 
utopias that since the Roman Republic have taken him and his writings in 
tow. Everyone - in biomedicine and in various branches of alternative 


medicine - wants Hippocrates on their team. 


Being ‘nice’: The personality of Hippocrates 


At the beginning of this chapter I mentioned the claim that patients today 
think that it would be ‘nice’ to have Hippocrates as their doctor and, ‘If you 
were really lucky, you had access to a doctor like Hippocrates.’ In the history 
of medicine - book-burning aside - Hippocrates almost always comes out as 
a much ‘nicer’ person than Galen, who was presented in twentieth-century 


histories of medicine as ‘conceited, dogmatic and abusive of those who 
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disagreed with him; or as ‘forceful and opinionative; ‘not nearly so great a man 
as Hippocrates.’ Partly this is about Hippocrates’ supposed methods, but 
even more it is about his character. 

In the game Assassins Creed: Odyssey, which will define him for a new 
generation, the scenario involves the theft of his notes on ‘diseases of the 
mind’; Hippocrates states his methods as ‘observation, experience and 
experimentation.’ These are entirely consistent with a tradition going back 
several centuries. In ante-bellum America, representations made him stand above 
all else for empiricism and against rationalism ...“he showed that observation is 
the only true guide to those truths, which nature permits the human mind to 
reach”.'** In 2000, two doctors praised the way Hippocrates ‘insisted on careful 


observation and the keeping of notes." 


In an earlier book published in a series 
aimed at grammar school sixth forms, technical college students and 
undergraduates, as well as the ‘general reader; Poynter and Keele stated confidently 
that “Hippocrates founded the method which we call “clinical observation”... This 
method is logical and its discoveries were so true that every doctor uses them at 
the bedside even today:'*° A further element, the absence of any emotion in 
reporting that patients died, was singled out by Stubbs and Bligh in their 1931 
Sixty Centuries of Health and Physick: the physician is ‘no longer healer but the 
detached scientist: They interrupt two passages giving case histories from the 
Epidemics to remark, ‘Could anything be more modern in feeling, i.e. permanently 
true in tone and character, than this and the following set of calmly observed 
bedside records?’!”’ For them, this is not the ancient world: it is the youth of our 
modern world:'** However, as Vivien Longhi has shown, ‘Hippocrates the clinical 
observer is yet another myth, one created by eighteenth-century medicine. 
‘Even today, and ‘could anything be more modern?’ It is clear that the desire 
to claim Hippocrates has not died away. Hippocrates’ character is the object of 
even more admiration for what William Osler referred to in 1913 as ‘the note 
of humanity; which he ranked even above accurate observation, with the Oath 
as ‘the high-water mark of professional morality. Fielding Garrison’s much- 
reprinted history of medicine puts it as follows: ‘Tt is the method of Hippocrates, 
the use of the mind and senses as diagnostic instruments, together with his 
transparent honesty and his elevated conception of the physician's calling, his 
high seriousness and deep respect for his patients, that make him, by common 
consent, the “Father of Medicine” and the greatest of all physicians’! 
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Yet there are moments in the Hippocratic Corpus where the doctor seems 
far from honest. In Epidemics 6.5.7, to treat a painful ear, the doctor should 
wrap wool round a finger, add some warm oil and then pass it over the ear so 
that the patient thinks something has been removed from it. The wool is then 
thrown in the fire, ‘presumably destroying the evidence"? Amneris Roselli 
characterizes Galen’s Hippocrates as ‘lover of truth, a view also found in 
Apollonius of Citium.'* It is not surprising, then, that Galen disliked the 
blatant deception recommended by this Epidemics passage, which is underlined 
by the final word of the passage being anartn, ‘deceit, and so he labelled it as 
spurious. This was the only way to save Hippocrates’ reputation, as ‘It is better 
to suppose that this sentence was not written by Hippocrates. Dioscorides 
took a different approach, removing all text after the doctor holds his hand 
over the ear. In their edition of Epidemics 6, however, Manetti and Roselli 
argued that all but the final word is authentic, so the doctor is without doubt 
being described as actively deceiving the patient.'* 

Many claims about Hippocrates’ character derive from - or are reinforced by 
- the pseudepigrapha. These include nine letters in which he is invited, but 
refuses, to help Artaxerxes, the Persian king, to deal with a plague ravaging his 
territory; the three main biographies also contain this story.'*° Hippocrates states 
both that he has enough money already, and that he will not help the enemies of 
the Greeks. In its form, this story mirrors others in which a wise man refuses the 
gold of the East.'”” In 1792, the artist Girodet painted Hippocrates rejecting the 
gifts of the king. The various Persians around Hippocrates showed different 
expressions as the great doctor refuses to help them: angry, amazed, or sad. 
Meanwhile, Hippocrates’ foot was shown pushing away the pile of money on the 
floor. When this was painted, Hippocrates’ patriotism and his disdain for wealth 
were as important as his ‘scientific medicine in making him so great; the contrast 
between Hippocrates ‘as the representative of Western civilizatiom and the 


‘Oriental stranger’ is also significant in Girodet’s painting.” 


Moving beyond the myths 


Once we lose our reliance on the myths surrounding Hippocrates, we become 
free to examine the Hippocratic texts not as ‘the work of a single great mary but 
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as something far more interesting. For example, as Lloyd observed, we can 
become more aware of the inconsistencies between treatises, or within one 
treatise, and we can consider them more as ‘practical handbooks, not works of 
grand literature.’ While the personality of Hippocrates has been largely 
consistent over time, there have always been differences in how he has been 
characterized and which treatises are assigned his name. Does the existence of 
different versions of ‘Hippocrates’ really matter, and are there limits to the 
versions that should be created? 

Modern presentations of Hippocrates are - like Galen, but without the 
philological skills - claiming Hippocrates as an ally in medical realities now. 
This goes beyond simple ‘reception and into something far more active, picking 
and mixing from classical texts but also creating entirely new stories about 
Hippocrates which then take on a life of their own; I shall be introducing a 
particularly striking story of this kind in the next chapter, where I shall be 
focusing on Hippocrates as what David Cantor memorably described as ‘not 
so much as a “real” person [but] as a malleable cultural artefact, constantly 
moulded and remoulded according to need?!’ Throughout the rest of this 
book, I shall be looking at both mainstream and alternative/complementary 
forms of medicine, since ‘even branches of healing which consciously locate 
themselves as “alternative” to orthodox medicine have been only too keen to 
“discover” the principles of their own approach in the Corpus." Like Rosalind 
Coward, who wrote about the ideology of the alternative health movement in 
1989, my intention here is not to come to conclusions about ‘the efficacy of 
alternative medicine, but instead ... to “unpick” the meanings which cluster 
around’ the movement.'” 

It remains the case that, as Benjamin Rush perceptively put it back in 1806, 
the power of Hippocrates’ name may still be ‘perpetuating many of the most 
popular and destructive errors in medicine’; Rush also went on to claim that ‘it 
is remarkable that when he is quoted, it is chiefly to support a fact or an opinion 
that was discovered or suggested without the aid of his works?!” We could go 
further, and suggest that - with the exception of his alleged baldness - when he 
is quoted it is almost always to reinforce an argument, enlisting his support for 
what one wants to say. Thomas Riitten put it like this: 


As a timeless ideal, Hippocrates is ... always just ahead of reality and 
epitomizes whatever the current ‘progressive’ trend proclaims as its goal: be 
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it the power of eloquence or virtue, scholarliness or experience, the one 
proper method or comprehensive knowledge, genuine faith or true morality, 
Hippocrates can be seen to stand for any or all of these. 


This means that Hippocrates is ‘prone to any number of rejuvenations that 
ultimately dehistoricise him.’ How is he being reborn today? We have always 
made Hippocrates in our own image: what does the Hippocrates promoted 
today tell us about ourselves? 
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Sabotaging the Story: What Hippocrates 
Didn't Write’ 


Hippocrates now belongs to everyone: mainstream medicine, alternative and 
complementary medicine, advertisers and the general public. This was not 
always the case. Writing about medicine in the United States in the period 
before the Civil War, John Harley Warner describes a key benefit of invoking 
Hippocrates as being that, “At a time when a multitude of irregular healers 
were competing successfully for recognition and clients, recounting an 
historical story that displayed two millennia of enduring tradition was a tool 
that orthodox physicians could use to set themselves apart.” 

Today, however, many other forms of medicine claim Hippocrates as part of 
their family trees, showing a high level of confidence that Hippocrates would 
be one of their number; if Hippocrates ‘were living today, no doubt he would be 
labelled a Naturopath’? Others fully accept that Hippocrates did not do what 
they are recommending, but are convinced he would have approved: he lived 
before the electric juicer, so ‘it is doubtful that he was ever a “juice faster” in the 
present sense of that term. But I'll bet that he would be if he were alive in the 
21st century - and reasonably so, given his philosophy of diet and medicine-* 
This is not anew phenomenon. In the late nineteenth century, when dosimetry 
was invented by Adolphe Burggraeve at Ghent, it was placed ‘under the 
protection of a great name’ by being associated with Hippocrates; ‘had he had 
the benefits of modern medical knowledge, Hippocrates would have been 
favourable to it (author’s italics).° No doubt; Tl bet that he would be and 
‘would have been’: perfect examples of how we think we know this man 
without a face and without a secure text to his name. 

To return to one of my original questions, is there a point of reception, of 
recreation, of reimagining, beyond which he ceases to be Hippocrates? Does it 
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matter, as long as someone can cite a text - even one, isolated phrase which has 
at some time been associated with him - to support what they say about him? 
Not for the first time, the interpretations of the Hippocratic Corpus and 
the biographies here seem to me to resemble fundamentalist approaches to the 
Bible; everything depends on whether one can produce a verse in support. It is 
no coincidence that this is the language of alternative medicine, as in the title of 
Sandra Cabot’s The Juice Fasting Bible.® There is often a religious idiom used 
in alternative medicine, one which references the discourse of purity. Alan 
Levinovitz has observed that the language of sin and guilt, and of good and evil, 
is often applied to food today, and I shall return to this point in Chapter 7.’ As 
we shall explore further in this chapter, for Hippocrates, as for God, individuals 
can be comfortable going beyond the texts and into their own imaginings. If 
they place their story cleverly or have sufficient charisma to carry a crowd with 
them, their followers will believe their gospel.* 

In the rest of this book, I shall explore some contemporary uses of 
Hippocrates, as well as looking at specific ‘verses’ from the holy scriptures that 
are the Hippocratic Corpus, usually pithy aphorisms which he is supposed to 
have ‘said’: for popular tradition, the focus is normally on speech, not writing.’ 
Among those currently most widely shared on the internet and via social 
media and memes are ‘First do no harm’, ‘Let food be thy medicine’, “Walking 
is the best medicine’ and “All diseases begin in the gut’. Before that, however, 
in this chapter I want to explore in some detail a particularly striking example 
of a complete story about Hippocrates; an entirely new one, with no roots in 
any line of any text either of the Hippocratic Corpus or of the ancient 
biographical tradition. The creation and, even more, the later development of 
this story will introduce some of the specific roles Hippocrates has come to 
play in the early twenty-first century. 


Writing new stories 


Making up titles for “Hippocratic treatises’ is nothing new: the satirical writer 
Richard Armour came up with The Cos and Effect of Disease.” In addition to 
the many medieval treatises which claimed to be by Hippocrates (above, 
p. 32), mentions of other fictional treatises, including their contents, appear on 
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the internet from time to time: for example ‘In the fifth century BC, the Greek 
physician Hippocrates — namesake of the Hippocratic oath — wrote a thesis 
called “Natural Exercise” that references the therapeutic value of horseback 
riding? ™ Since one of the few mentions of horse-riding (Greek hippasié) in the 
Corpus is in Airs Waters Places, which offers as a reason for the infertility of the 
Scythians the ‘constant jolting’ of riding, this is an odd connection to make.” 
The treatise Fistulas also mentions horse-riding as a cause of fistulas, ‘where 
blood collects in the buttock near the anus’: no therapeutic value here.” 
Natural Exercise is as imaginary, although not as amusing, as The Cos and Effect 
of Disease. 

More seriously, however, I was recently able to document entirely new 
myths about ancient medicine, including an imaginary Hippocratic treatise, 
being created on Wikipedia and then spreading far beyond it. In the modern 
market of knowledge, Wikipedia still holds the key position, and what is posted 
by editors is regulated by other editors, although they are unlikely to have 
specific subject knowledge.’ Whether we are school students or general 
readers or journalists, it is the Wikipedia page that is likely to top our search 
lists and be our first destination in finding out the basics about Hippocrates. 
On 4 October 2014 I was looking at the Wikipedia article, “Hippocrates; a 
‘Featured Article’ (FA), meaning that it ‘has been identified as one of the best 
articles produced by the Wikipedia community! This status guarantees its 
‘accuracy, neutrality, completeness, and style, and only around 0.1 per cent 
of articles are included in this category.’ Those discussing the article 
‘Hippocrates’ on its talkpage say things like ‘the article seems so high-quality 
now that I am afraid to touch it’; the response from editor Rmrfstar posted on 
28 February 2008 was “You shouldn't ever be afraid to edit an article; any 
change can be easily undone. You are right, though, in the case of a Featured 
Article, it’s probably better to ask first?!” 

Despite its status, the page as it stands today is by no means one of the best 
in the English-language version of Wikipedia. The material mostly comes from 
tired secondary sources and histories of medicine by non-specialists, including 
outdated references to the supposed Coan/Cnidian split in Greek medicine 
and uncritical acceptance of material from the biographical tradition; it also 
has a very poor prose style.'* Yet it is very heavily used. Created in May 2001, 
the page is currently running at a daily average of over 1,900 hits.” One 
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user was Ian Learmonth (“MBChB(Stell), FRCS, FRCS(Ed), FCS(SA)Orth, 
Professor Emeritus’), whose opening address to the European Hip Society 
Meeting in 2010 began with “Hippocratic medicine was humble and passive. 
Treatment was gentle, kind to the patient, and emphasized the importance of 
keeping the patient clean and sterile.” Every word there is taken straight from 
the Wikipedia Hippocrates page. 

In some cases, those who maintain the ‘Hippocrates article challenge claims 
without citations, and intervene with comments that show how cautious they 
are being; for example ‘no way in hell is that illustration 2nd century A D; from 
Peter Isotalo after an attempt was made to insert a caption to a drawing of 
the ‘Hippocratic bench’ on 31 March 2014.” However, contrary to Wikipedia 
editing guidelines, the Hippocrates page includes many unreferenced 
sentences, such as “The drink hypocras is also believed to have been invented 
by Hippocrates. Risus sardonicus, a sustained spasming of the face muscles 
may also be termed the Hippocratic Smile’ The first sentence is dubious: while 
spiced wine was known in the ancient world, the drink is usually associated 
with the medieval period, its name possibly derived from draining the 
spiced wine through a manicum Hippocraticum or ‘Hippocratic sleeve’ and, 
not surprisingly, that filtering method has also been seen as ‘invented’ by 
Hippocrates.” The risus sardonicus, a distorted grin caused by spasm, is one of 
the prognostic signs of imminent death, but the connection with Hippocrates 
in the wording of the second sentence seems to originate in Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle's The Sign of the Four, when Sherlock Holmes discusses the likely cause 
of death of a character as poisoning; a novel should not count as a reliable 
source by Wikipedia standards, but there is no other evidence.” The use of the 
term ‘Hippocratic smile’ is reminiscent of the “Hippocratic face, the facies 
Hippocraticus, based on the list of indications that death is approaching which 
is given in the treatise Prognostics, a list still used in medicine today.” The list 
does not include the facial feature of the risus sardonicus, but ends with ‘Tt is 
also a deadly sign when the lips are loose, hanging, cold and very white’? 

Even the presence of citations is no guarantee of accuracy, as they may serve 
as a screen disguising poor material. For example, on 29 December 2010 a user 
successfully added 


In general, the Hippocratic medicine was very kind to the patient; treatment 
was gentle, and emphasized keeping the patient clean and sterile. For 
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example, only clean water or wine were ever used on wounds, though “dry” 
treatment was preferable. Soothing [[balm]]s were sometimes employed.” 


Despite its poor English, this is still there at the time of writing.” Indeed, it was 
copied verbatim, along with the Wikipedia reference to Hippocratic medicine 
as ‘humble and passive; in one of the ‘A Closer Look’ textboxes punctuating 
Ben Witherington IITs 2012 novel A Week in the Life of Corinth.” Its stated 
source, the 1966 reprint of the fourth edition of Garrison’s An Introduction to 
the History of Medicine, is responsible not for all three sentences, but only for 
the second of them; Garrison does indeed say that Hippocratic medicine 
claimed wounds ‘should never be irrigated except with clean water or wine, the 
dry state being nearest to the healthy’ but he never mentions soothing balm or 
balms.” Adopted from Wikipedia, these ‘balms’ feature widely in recent 
popular works; for example, in MacLeod and Wishinsky’s A History of Just 
About Everything, Hippocrates’ favoured treatments are, ‘cleanliness, diet, sleep 
and soothing balms; while Steve Parker's Kill or Cure includes, ‘Bandaging, 
massage, and soothing balm might be required now and then??? 

Sometimes this Wikipedia page is clearly being hijacked for marketing 
purposes; for example, the citation of an article on curing male pattern baldness, 
discussed in the Introduction. Even more striking is the revision which, in the 
version visible in mid-February 2019, read ‘Generalized treatments he prescribed 
include fasting and the consumption of a mix of honey and vinegar. Hippocrates 
once said that “to eat when you are sick, is to feed your sickness.”’*! Despite having 
no references, this entered the article on 17 March 2014, but originally as ‘apple 
cider vinegar’ rather than ‘a mix of honey and vinegar.” Over the recent history 
of the page, ‘a mix of honey and vinegar’ keeps being reverted to ‘apple cider 
vinegar.” Examination of the contributions of the anonymous user who 
originally inserted the reference to apple cider vinegar shows them enthusiastically 
promoting the virtues of this product; the “Vinegar’ page was amended, also in 
March 2014, to state that apple cider vinegar is ‘sweetened (usually with honey) 
for consumption as a health beverage.** While there are many references to 
vinegar in the Hippocratic Corpus, acknowledged in modern medical articles, 
this is generic vinegar rather than apple cider vinegar specifically.” 

I am far from the first to observe that the page has been used to sell a 
particular kind of vinegar. Furthermore, an excellent discussion of ‘Apple cider 
vinegar in ancient Greece’ initiated by user ‘ScottOder’ on an Alexander the 
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Great discussion board on 22 April 2012 predates the Wikipedia insertion, and 
was based instead on a commercial site: Bragg Live Foods, who stated that 
Hippocrates was using this type of vinegar ‘in 400 B.C. Oden looked for 
references to apple cider vinegar in the Hippocratic Corpus, but found only 
vinegar, sometimes with ‘white vinegar’ specified. He ended his post with ‘My 
question is: am I missing something? Is Hippocrates’ use of ACV just an urban 
legend given long legs by the health and fitness industry? Any help or insight 
would be greatly appreciated!’** A week later, he shared the response of the 
company: they replied simply that “You can find it in the actual book of 
Hippocrates’! Recoiling from this level of ignorance, Oden asked ‘why no one 
has called them on it, before’ and wondered where the original claim 
originated.” Bragg Live Foods continue to repeat the wording Oden read, that 
‘Apple Cider Vinegar has been highly regarded throughout history, and the 
advertising for their book on the product still claims that “Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, treated his patients with Apple Cider Vinegar.** 

The claims certainly go back long before 2012, at least in the USA. A typical 
late-twentieth-century example would be an article in a University of Pittsburgh 
at Bradford online journal in 1998, where first-year student Bonnie K. McMillen 
wrote on ACV, repeated the Hippocratic origin claims and then went further: 
“This naturally occurring germ killer was one of the very first medicines?” Her 
source here appears to be the widely-used The Vinegar Book by Emily Thacker, 
first published in 1994 with several subsequent editions.” A 2015 story on a 
natural health site stating that ‘all doctors still take the Hippocratic Oath’ - a 
common error which will be discussed in Chapter 4 - comments that Hippocrates 
‘was a huge fan of what's now called “lifestyle medicine” He prescribed apple cider 
vinegar mixed with honey for coughs, colds, and even for treating diabetes - in 
the 4th century B.C.!’"" On another site by an alternative health specialist, this 
vinegar is a ‘forgotten ancient remedy’ and ‘a holy grail for the fountain of 
youth’; “Hippocrates treated his patients with apple cider vinegar and honey for 
all sorts of ailments?” The specific focus on vinegar made from apples is an 
American feature, based on American traditions. The claim that “Hippocrates 
used vinegar as a medicine’ was used to introduce the various ingredients of 
vinegar production around the world in a 1924 United States government 
publication for farmers aimed at avoiding perceived wastage of ‘apples, peaches, 
grapes, and other fruits‘? In a study of the industry published in 1912, 
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J.J. Schommer had noted that apple cider vinegar ‘forms the bulk of the table 
vinegar of the United States and Canada; simply because of the amount of windfall 
apples and apple peelings available.“ 


Wikipedia as a moving target 


Despite the many acknowledged failings of this Wikipedia ‘Featured Article’ 
page, when I returned to the Hippocrates article in October 2014 I was 
nevertheless surprised to see the following: 


Historians agree that Hippocrates was born around the year 460 BC on the 
[[Greece|Greek]] island of [[Kos|Cos]], and became a famous ambassador 
for medicine against the strong opposing infrastructure of Greece. For this 
opposition he endured a 20-year prison sentence during which he wrote well 
known medical works such as “The Complicated Body’, encompassing many 
of the things we know to be true today. Other biographical information, 
however, is likely to be untrue. 

(viewed 4 October 2014)* 


I had a moment of extreme unease. Was my knowledge of the Hippocratic 
Corpus defective? Was this a known fake, like On the Anatomy of the Veins, 
which I had never encountered?“ Had I somehow managed to miss a medieval 
text once attributed to Hippocrates? There were plenty of them, for example 
the Astrology with its confident opening: “Hippocrates who was the best doctor 
and teacher said . . ’*” After a few minutes, I realized that this section described 
an entirely imaginary incident and an entirely imaginary text. But how did it 
come to be there, especially bearing in mind that this article is monitored by 
many different editors? And how had these additions remained on the page for 
what the History feature of the page revealed was a period of four years?** 
The Wikipedia talkpage reveals many of the other pressures on the 
Hippocrates page. Silly insertions, such as changing a spelling, or adding 
obscenities, simple ‘I was here!’ statements or adding ‘was infact [sic] gay, are 
common but are automatically picked up and corrected, as are uses of the page 
as a site on which to declare one’s love.” At one point, a suspect for some inserted 
errors was even named by an editor posting that “There are NUMEROUS 
vandalisms here, even after some reversions. Why is it that whenever I type 
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“Hippocrates” into the Wikipedia Search it comes up with an article saying, 
“Why do I hate Canada so much?” 

By its very nature, Wikipedia never stays still: like the internet as a whole, it 
is in what David Crystal called a ‘permanent state of transition, lacking 
precedent, struggling for standards, and searching for direction.*! The 
movement of apple cider vinegar into and out of the page illustrates P.D. 
Magnus’s point that ‘One important difference between Wikipedia and 
traditional media, however, is the dynamic nature of its entries. An entry 
assessed today might be substantially extended or reworked tomorrow’,” 
although in this particular case the movement is a pendulum swing rather 
than a reworking. Furthermore, the internet is both permanent and temporary: 
every piece of information posted there is stored indefinitely, available for 
those who know how to find and retrieve it.” On the other hand, comments 
and texts on the internet date quickly and fade from its collective memory; 
blog posts, comments on social networking sites, entire articles disappear from 
view as they are displaced by the new. The surfer is always a click away from the 
‘item not found’ page, symbol of the transitory nature of the World Wide Web. 

Experiments have been carried out to see how quickly errors inserted into 
Wikipedia are corrected. The additions I noticed had been on the page for four 
years, but those who have deliberately made false claims in order to see how 
quickly they were ‘reverted’ to the original wording have usually reported 
responses within hours or days. In 2004, Alex Halavais made thirteen changes 
to Wikipedia and left them there for two weeks.™ A week later, he posted a 
piece on his blog entitled ‘Please don’t do this, because other people were trying 
it as well and he believed that there was a real risk that the potential destructive 
power of an ‘online mob’ ‘could ruin a beautiful thing. He used the same 
username and IP address for all his changes, which made it easier for both bots 
(automated tools which do much of the basic maintenance) and real people to 
find and undo the edits. In November and December 2007, P.D. Magnus 
inserted what he called ‘fibs’ - very short fictitious biographical claims - into 
well-tended entries on famous philosophers, using different IP addresses; for 
example, on John Stuart Mill, ‘Following the death of his wife, Mill had a series 
of mistresses who helped him prepare manuscripts as well as sharing his bed? 
If the fib had not been corrected within forty-eight hours - and between a 
third and half of them were - then Magnus removed them.” 
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Teachers at various levels of education sometimes change a Wikipedia article 
as a way of checking whether their students are developing the ability to evaluate 
what they find online: others change a page in order to give students live experience 
of editing.” In May 2018, Charles West, “Wikipedia Advocate’ at the University of 
Sheffield, published an important piece on “Wikipedia in the History Classroom’.” 
He pointed out that the place of Wikipedia has been enhanced by the role it now 
plays as ‘the go-to for Amazon’s Alexa smart speaker’, and contrasted the increase 
in Wikipedia’s authoritative status outside the academy with ‘official’ history as 
performed in universities. For him, the key issue is that any encyclopaedia - online 
or otherwise - gives the impression that there are ‘facts’ on which all agree, 
whereas history is about teaching people to argue from evidence. West also 
discussed his own teaching and how he integrates digital literacy by asking his 
medieval history students to improve or create Wikipedia pages, assessing not the 
changes they make - which can rapidly be reverted - but their subsequent 
reflection on the experience. One of his students traced an error in dating a church 
council to other websites, and ‘potentially from there into print’. There is still a 
misguided belief that ‘the scholarly tradition of reporting back to published, print- 
on-paper sources’ is somehow superior to using the internet, even though books 
and articles in print may take seriously something thoroughly untrustworthy 
which originated on the internet: for example, Hippocrates’ time in prison. 

When I spotted the insertions on the Wikipedia page, in my Wikipedia and 
Twitter identity as ‘fluff35; I immediately contacted a Wikipedia administrator 
and master editor, Yun Shui,°' who shared my concern, replying that 


The text appears to have been in the article for quite some time without a 
source, but has not been questioned until now. However, I’ve been unable to 
locate any scholarly sources that confirm Hippocrates (sic?) incarceration 
(there are a number of instances where the claim is repeated, but nothing 
that would constitute a reliable source by Wikipedias standards). 


Yun Shui then posted a notice on the article’s talkpage, asking for a source, 
heading the discussion “Hippocrates: Two decades in the slammer’® He noted 
here that the only places he could find references to the imprisonment were 
‘just a couple of children’s history books (not reknowned [sic] for their factual 
accuracy) and a self-published self-help book, together with a couple of 
websites with unknown levels of fact-checking. 
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On 9 October Yun Shui returned to the talkpage to say, 


The more I look at it, the more Pm convinced this was a very successful hoax. 
The information was added by an anonymous IP back in 2010 with this edit, 
and has never been sourced. The only references I can find which report this 
information about Hippocrates writing a book called The Complicated 
Body while in prison post-date that addition (and almost all of them use 
remarkably similar wording, suggesting that they took the information from 
this article in the first place). Like Fluff35, I can't find any other reference to 
The Complicated Body, nor does it appear to be extant in any form. People, 
I believe we've been hoodwinked - I’m removing the segement [sic] in 
question from the article. 

Yunshui 227K 08:30, 9 October 2014 (UTC) 


Being the daddy 


The removal of the story from the main Wikipedia page was not enough to kill 
it; it remains in its pre-October 2014 form on the Wikipedia for Schools page, 
but that is not the only problem.” Before going on to describe the subsequent 
life of these two Hippocratic myths, however, I would like to pause to examine 
the title ‘Father of Medicine. The various interventions on the Wikipedia 
Hippocrates page reflect wider disputes in the scholarly literature over how best 
he should be labelled: “Father of Medicine’ ‘Father of Clinical Medicine; ‘Father 
of Western Medicine’ or ‘Father of Modern Medicine? Beyond this page, he 
has also been claimed as ‘the Father of Holistic Medicine. Claims of connection 
and fatherhood continue to be found today, particularly in the writing of 
medical practitioners, who want to construct a long and unbroken lineage for 
what they do; like American practitioners in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, by paying tribute to Hippocrates as the Father of Medicine they are 
‘confirming participation in a learned tradition and identity as a professional.” 

On the Wikipedia page, where Hippocrates is currently simply ‘Father of 
Medicine; a link takes the reader to a list of fathers (and mothers) of various 
branches of science, with three options for this global title: Hippocrates, 
Charaka and Imhotep.® What does it mean for anyone to be the ‘father’ of any 
sort of medicine? The early-twenty-first century slang phrase, “Who's the 
daddy?’ was used to assert dominance (‘Who's the best?’), and has also been 
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adopted as the name of a DNA-testing service.” Both senses are relevant to 
this title of Hippocrates - superiority, and direct connection - but in the 
earliest tradition the title went to the god Apollo or to his semi-mortal son, 
Asclepius.” Jan Sapp’s classic article on Mendel’s role in the history of genetics 
shows how a founding father tends to be one whose ideas are at first rejected 
as ‘ahead of his time’ dies without recognition, but is then rediscovered during 
a later priority dispute, in which the solution to two scientists proposing the 
same thing at the same time is to project it back on toa previously-unrecognized 
‘founding father.” Mendel, he suggested, is a useful ‘father’ because he 
published so little that it is easy to construct stories about him: in contrast, I 
would argue that Hippocrates is useful instead because there are so many texts 
that anyone looking for a foundation document for their medical approach 
will find something that fits. 

There is, however, an important proviso here. Those who have called 
Hippocrates the Father of Medicine over the centuries have had very different 
ideas about what even biological fatherhood means, as beliefs about generation 
and reproduction have changed. In the modern period, a common model for 
science has a feminized Nature on whom the male scientist imposes his will; in 


ce 


Sapp’s words, “the founding fathers” penetrate Mother Nature to leave a child 
destined for greatness. However, the child is born “premature” .. . it is left to die 
because no one is prepared or willing to take care of it?” In ancient Greek 
medicine, different models of the respective contributions existed. The woman 
may be a passive field in whom the father plants his seed; male seed may 
impose its form on blood, the raw material supplied by the woman; or both 
sexes may contribute to the sex and the qualities of the new being.” The male 
element in generation was particularly associated with the qualities of strength 
and speed. When the writer of the Hippocratic treatise Generation/Nature of 
the Child discussed ‘quickening; the point at which the foetus first moves in the 
womb, he stated that this was generally at three months for a male and four 
months for a female because the male is ‘stronger, formed from seed that is 
both thicker and stronger.” 

I find it interesting that the fatherhood of Hippocrates dominated in the era 
after the discovery of ovum and sperm, when users knew perfectly well that 
generation ‘takes two. But if Hippocrates is the father of medicine, who is its 
mother? Jonathan Sawday has argued that the Western medical tradition even 
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operates with ‘twin fathers, Hippocrates and Galen. For him, this double 
paternity was combined with a view of Eastern medicine as unfathered, 
something which devalued it by feminizing it as a vessel passively ‘carrying’ 
Western medicine through the centuries.” Arabic translations of Hippocratic 
treatises and of Galen kept alive those ancient Greek works lost in the West, 
but only in the eleventh century was Eastern medicine able to ‘give birth, when 
Constantine the African arrived in Italy with a cargo of books and proceeded 
to translate the lost works of Galen from Arabic into Latin. Here, fatherhood 
means priority, authority and - potentially - identity with the traits of the 
parent, characterized by being strong and moving quickly. In the terms of 
classical medicine, to have no father recalls the phenomenon of the ‘uterine 
mole, a shapeless object formed from the mother’s blood but with inadequate 
contribution from the father; it has no power of movement.” 

In the many twentieth-century popular histories of medicine, no explicit 
attempt was made to explain what is implied by Hippocrates’ ‘fatherhood’: for 
example, the elision of royal and paternal power in Macfie’s 1907 The Romance 
of Medicine, where ‘The king of the physicians of the period of Greek philosophy 
was undoubtedly Hippocrates, who is usually called the Father of Medicine’;; 
Withington’s 1921 He is universally known as the Father of Medicine’ and that 
title is ‘well deserved’; or, in 1931, Stubbs and Bligh’s confident (but mistaken) 
presentation of ‘for over two thousand four hundred years Hippocrates has 
been acknowledged as the Father of Medicine’ as ‘incontrovertible fact.” 
Sometimes, however, attempts made to justify the title reveal what was then 
considered important in medicine. For Guthrie in 1945, it was the ‘spirit of 
scientific inquiry which dominated all the work of Hippocrates, the Father of 
Medicine, whose leadership, undimmed throughout the centuries, remains 
unchallenged to this day’: the theme here is authority.” Poynter and Keele 
suggested that the title was due to the combination of ‘careful observation of 
the symptoms and signs of disease’ and‘a systematic study of the structure and 
function of the human body in health and disease’: the implication here is that 
the father and his sons - the current medical profession - share the same 
qualities.” 

What about Galen? Galen was never the Father of Medicine, but the ‘Prince 
of Physicians; ‘prince’ not in the sense of ‘heir to the throne, but a Roman 
princeps, ‘first among equals, accepted by his peers as most fully embodying 
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those qualities which they themselves share. Hippocrates, too, could be a 
princeps, as in the prefatory material to the 1525 Latin translation of the 
Hippocratic Corpus by Calvi where he is ‘without dispute, of all physicians, the 
princeps while in the 1546 translation by Stephanus we find “Hippocrates and 
Galen, the principes of the best medical sect, namely the rational sect.* 
Whatever we want medicine to be - rational, empirical, scientific, natural - 
that is the sort of medicine Hippocrates practised, and he transmits his own 
qualities to its later practice by fathering it. 


Two decades in the slammer? 


No matter how flexible we believe the reception of Hippocrates can be, for me 
the Wikipedia claims for Hippocrates’ prison term and his treatise fall into a 
category all of their own. Other than a correction - ‘ambassador’ was originally 
spelled ‘embassador’ - an attempt to change “The Complicated Body’ to “The 
Complicated boy’ a short-lived piece of vandalism in replacing ‘ambassador 
for medicine’ with ‘ambassador for bullying, and an (unfortunately) 
unsuccessful attempt to make “Historians agree that .. ? into “Historians don't 
agree that...’ they survived unchallenged from their insertion on 12 December 
2010 to their deletion in October 2014.8! One attempt was made to delete the 
whole section, but this was purely to replace it with the words ‘Paige Durkin, 
and the section was back online within four hours.” An addition was made on 
15 November 2012 to the effect that Hippocrates was given his ‘twenty-year 
prison sentence for sodomizing his mother and killing his family, but that was 
deleted and reverted in less than an hour.® There was also an unsuccessful 
attempt to add to this section “Hippocrates had sex with Dora the explorer 
every night.’ 

Most significantly, during their four years on the page, the claims for the 
prison term and the treatise were widely repeated online and, despite their 
deletion, the nature of the internet means that they still survive: I shall discuss 
some examples in the next section. Not surprisingly, I have not found the 
claims cited in print media before 2010, but after the creation of these myths 
on Wikipedia they spread beyond the internet as well; for example Volume 1 of 
The Puffin History of the World (2013) tells children that Hippocrates ‘wrote a 
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book, The Complicated Body while another children’s book published in the 
same year states that Hippocrates spent twenty years in prison because his 
‘medical ideas contradicted many of the beliefs of his time.” Children’s books 
are not the only places to find these myths; they also feature in work for an 
adult audience that one would expect to have been through peer review. For 
example, the preface to Michael A. Taylor’s Hippocrates Cried: The Decline 
of American Psychiatry, published by OUP in 2013, presents the familiar 
Hippocrates who argued that disease arose from ‘environmental factors, 
poor diet, and unhealthy living habits’ rather than the gods, before stating 
‘Hippocrates’ novel opinions about disease and treatments got him into 
hot water with the Hellenistic powers that were and he was imprisoned for 
20 years. He did not waste this time, however, and spent it writing several of 
his most famous treatises such as The Complicated Body:** 

No time wasting: while in the Wikipedia original, Hippocrates merely 
‘endured’ his jail sentence, here he becomes a role model for the Protestant 
work ethic, as in a similar comment in an online biography, ‘In fact, he used his 
time in prison productively as he wrote “The Complicated Body”?*’ Here, the 
message becomes how an initial obstacle proves to be a benefit. This ‘productive’ 
approach perhaps suggests one possibility for the origin of the prison story; 
Hippocrates’ older contemporary Anaxagoras was imprisoned for denying 
that the sun was a god, and continued to work while in prison on the 
mathematical problem of ‘squaring the circle.** This puzzle was also attempted 
by Hippocrates’ namesake, the mathematician Hippocrates of Chios. Perhaps 
somehow the names of the mathematicians have been swapped? 

Another myth in Taylors brief preface to Hippocrates Cried is that 
Hippocrates died ‘in his 80s, probably at the hands of another physician}.® I 
have not located this story anywhere else; it is possible that it represents 
confusion with yet another Hippocrates, the Spartan governor, killed by 
Alcibiades according to Plutarch’s biography of the latter.” Murder features in 
a further medical Hippocrates story, but with Hippocrates as criminal not 
victim: in a medieval legend, with a delightful disregard for around 700 years 
of history, Galen is Hippocrates’ nephew, and Hippocrates murders him when 
he becomes too successful as a doctor.” As for Hippocrates’ own death, 
Wikipedia currently restricts itself to ‘Several different accounts of his death 
exist.” The year given for Hippocrates’ death has varied on this page; changed 
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from c. 370 BCE to c.377 BCE on 13 December 2010, this was rapidly changed 
back to the original. A further attempt on 13 January 2011 also failed, briefly 
reverting not to 370 but to 369, until 370 was reinstated on the following day.” 
There have been subsequent attempts to insert 377, but 370 remains the default 
position. As for the cause of death, another ‘conspiracy theory’ - ‘some believe 
the government killed him’ - was inserted on 9 September 2011 but rapidly 


removed.” 


Spreading the myths 


As Schultze and Bytwerk showed in the case of a fake Goebbels quote, “The 
originator, whoever he or she was, lost all control over the original fabrication 
once it first appeared online. Originals can easily beget more copies of the 
fabrication no matter what the first author later intends’? As with other 
Wikipedia articles, this Hippocrates story is widely copied by other websites. 
Answers.com, with its over-optimistic tag line, ‘Making the world better, one 
answer at a time; includes the question ‘Did Hippocrates get put in prison?’ and 
gives the answer ‘He was in prison for twenty years?” Another question there, 
‘How important was the influence of Hippocrates on Roman and medieval 


medicine; receives one answer copied straight from the Wikipedia entry: 


Historians agree that Hippocrates was born around the year 460 BC on the 
Greek island of Kos (Cos) and became a famous ambassador for medicine 
against the strong opposing infrastructure of Greece. For this opposition he 
endured a twenty year prison sentence during which he wrote very well 
known medical publications such as “The Complicated Body”, encompassing 
many of the things we know to be true today.” 


In another variant on this site, the Wikipedia wording on the prison sentence 
and the new book is followed immediately by the multiple anachronism that 
‘During medieval times the church was the main medical care and because of 
this Hippocrates theories were taught because Hippocrates had the church in 
mind at all times and his treatment usually involved God or the bible.” This 
mixes Wikipedia with something entirely incomprehensible, as well as 
chronologically impossible.” Itrecalls another, but more elegant, chronological 
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mishmash described by Vivian Nutton; the Oath as taken in Basel from 
1570-1868, sworn before ‘God the One and Three, the father of Hygieia 
and Panacea’.'” In the ancient Greek version of the Hippocratic Oath, the 
doctor swears by Asclepius and his daughters, Hygieia (Health) and Panacea 
(All-Heal). 

While the original Wikipedia phrasing, that Hippocrates was imprisoned 
because he was a ‘famous ambassador for medicine against the strong opposing 
infrastructure of Greece, is often repeated verbatim, many users find this 
wording so opaque that they modify it. For example, ‘Plato’ posted in ‘Classical 
Wisdom Weekly’ on 12 March 2013, moving the words around so that 
Hippocrates ‘was a strong proponent for medicine, even when it was opposing 
the infrastructure of Greece. As a result he endured a period of twenty years 
inside a prison where he authored many famous medical works, such as The 
Complicated Body’'*' In another variant, it was ‘his opposition against 
prevalent beliefs in Greece at the time regarding medicine’ which led to his 
prison sentence.'” Others have tried to combine the support for medicine and 
the ‘infrastructure’ with what they think they know about Hippocrates as an 
opponent of religion; he was ‘jailed for 20 years’ ‘because he was a strong 
proponent of medicine being separate from religion. Again, this would 
resonate with the imprisoned Anaxagoras being punished for accounting for 
the sun in entirely natural terms. 

In this story, then, Hippocrates is a rebel, not the voice of medical orthodoxy. 
Yet popular receptions are here very far from current scholarly views on what 
the Hippocratic texts say on religion. Did ‘Hippocrates fight against 
superstition, or religion, or both? The presentation of Hippocrates (historically, 
known as ‘the divine Hippocrates’) as the rational opponent of anything 
supernatural ignores the place of ‘the divine’ in the Hippocratic Corpus; Philip 
van der Eijk noted that the author of On the Sacred Disease shows ‘a sincere 
religiosity in his vigorous defence of religion and his combat against magic and 
superstition, a key plank of which is that it is impious to accuse the gods of 
causing a disease.'™ Isabelle Torrance described the Oath - which calls on all 
the Greek gods as witnesses - as ‘a religious text which binds the medical 
student to his craft through the invocation of a series of divinities.'° 

The popular tradition much prefers simple dualisms here: light and dark, 
clean and dirty, science and religion. Nuland, for example, claims that 
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Hippocratic medicine ‘provided the clear light which led Greek medicine out 
of the mire of theurgy and witchcraft.’ Bringing witchcraft into the mix is an 
odd move: the default position of the tradition has long been that not witches 
but priests are Hippocrates’ rivals, as in the ancient stories that he himself had 
once been a priest, that his treatments were based on the inscriptions in the 
temple of Asclepius on Cos which described what the god had ordered patients 
to do, and that he burned a temple library to disguise his reliance on what he 
had learned as a priest.” Temkin rightly described this as “The fable of the 
development of clinical medicine from temple medicine; but it remains alive 
and well, particularly among medical writers. °° 

In October 2012, on his website Weeks MD, Bradford S. Weeks repeated the 
twenty years in prison story. He used the usual dualistic language in describing 
Hippocrates as someone ‘credited with bringing medicine out of the realms of 
superstition and into the light of science’ who 


did some serious time. In his day, illness was understood to derive from 
Gods who were displeased and the remedy was delivered by the priest (after 
receiving adequate payment). Whether the cure worked or not, depended 
upon your degree of sin and the priest kept the payment regardless. If disease 
persisted, the only option was to go back to the priest and pay more ... The 
priests, their status and livelihood threatened, conspired with their political 
cronies to imprison their competition, Hippocrates, for 20 years.’ 


Whodunnit, here? The priests: their motive for silencing Hippocrates, financial. 
For many readers of the Wikipedia prison story, the priests represent the 
‘strong opposing infrastructure’ and they work with their friends in politics, 
meaning that ‘the establishment’ more generally can be seen as responsible for 
Hippocrates’ unjust treatment. In the way Hippocrates plays out on the internet, 
the message of money is often near the surface, recalling the story of him 
refusing the gifts offered by the Persian king in return for his services. The 
priests are venal and value money: Hippocrates is honest and values something 
higher. This can be read as saying that modern medicine is ruled by the 
attempts of the pharmaceutical industry to sell its products: Hippocrates offers 
a simple, cheaper and more ‘natural solution to illness. 

Other non-fiction (if that is the right word here) interpretations of the 
prison story have been created. Sean Patrick’s 2013 motivational book, 
Awakening your Inner Genius, was marketed inter alia by telling potential 
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readers that they can discover ‘How Hippocrates’ epic quest to reform medicine 
in ancient Greece was fueled by his unparalleled judgment, and how you too 
can sharpen your ability to make the right decisions at the right times?!" Here, 
Hippocrates becomes a sort of proto-Socrates. Using Hippocrates, you can 
learn ‘how to sharpen your judgement to a razor’s edge.'’? In Chapter 9, Patrick 
added yet more to the original Wikipedia prison story, stating that the 
‘governing authorities - who claimed they were the spokespeople for the gods 
of health’ resisted Hippocrates’ ‘reform: They 


ordered Hippocrates to cease his teachings at once . . . Arriving in small rural 
city to treat citizens, he was arrested for disrespecting the gods. He was 
quickly sentenced to indefinite detention in state prison. . .while incarcerated, 
he wrote one of his most famous works, The Complicated Body, which 
contains many physiological conclusions that we know to be true today. 
Hippocrates spent nearly two decades in prison before finally being released. 


Here Hippocrates is condemned by a coalition of the state and religion. He has 
already been warned not to teach; he goes on treating patients, but avoids the 
big cities (perhaps because he is more likely to be noticed if he goes there); the 
original sentence he receives is longer (does he have time off for good 
behaviour?); and, once again, The Complicated Body is ‘true. 


The Complicated Body 


Turning now to this written product of Hippocrates incarceration, what precisely 
is this imaginary text thought to contain? Described — in a strange irony — as the 
only one of Hippocrates works not ‘lost to history; in its post-Wikipedia life it 
has become not just ‘very famous; revolutionary and ‘true, but also - as in 
Awakening your Inner Genius — a treatise on physiology." Hippocrates ‘wrote 
The Complicated Body while in prison, a work dealing with human mechanics.” 
‘Most information in the book was verified by modern science, according to a 
2014 account of a visit to Cos by Sylvie Halouzkova.''® It was not merely 
theoretical in approach, because the incarcerated Hippocrates had continued to 
see patients: ‘During those 20 years, in addition to treating other prisoners (and 
visiting dignitaries - including, one supposes, numerous priests!) Hippocrates 


wrote his revolutionary medical text “The Complicated Body?! 
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In late 2017 it featured in a historical novel (‘a riveting medical romp through 
the War of the Roses’) by Ornsby Hyde: Dr William Hobbys: The promiscuous 
kings promiscuous doctor.''* The eponymous hero corrects another character with 


Hippocrates was born some four and a half centuries before Christ, and I am 
sure we are all familiar with his texts, On the Physician and The Complicated 
Body in which he also described the swelling of the terminal digit of the 
fingers called drumstick fingers, which you may perhaps have noticed the 
Queen also shows. Hippocrates thought this was due to chronic suppuration. 


There is no mention of this symptom or its causes in On the Physician.’ 

For some, it is a general medical textbook. For example, The Health 
Moderator stated “While in prison Hippocrates wrote a number of medical 
treatises such as The Complicated Body, encompassing many of the things 
about the body we know to be true today. Medicine at the time of Hippocrates 
knew little about anatomy and physiology because of the Greek taboo 
forbidding the dissection of humans.’”? Another site invites us (how?) to 


review it for ourselves: 


he wrote “The Complicated Body, a treatise that was many centuries ahead of 
its time. A great deal of what we know today to be true in modern medicine 
can be traced to the material in this work. Upon reviewing it, most will agree 
Hippocrates truly does deserve the title of being the “Father of Western 
Medicine’?! 


However, some people on the internet think they know even more about the 
specific contributions of this non-existent treatise. In 2012 one blogger 
developed the Wikipedia article to the effect that: 


Hippocrates was imprisoned for 20 years over his belief that diseases had 
natural causes rather than as the result of superstitions and gods. While he 
was in prison, he wrote a paper called “The Complicated Body’ and included 
his belief in the healing power of nature and that the body could heal itself. 
His writing encompassed many things about the body that we know to be 
true today.'” 

The Complicated Body must contain whatever is considered the essence of 
Hippocratic medicine; here, Nature as cause and as healer, a view commonly 


attributed to Hippocrates, as in Wikipedias ‘Hippocrates is credited with being 
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the first person to believe that diseases were caused naturally, not because of 
superstition and gods’ or its source, Nuland’s ‘the human body tends to heal 
itself.” 

In 2011,‘Sara C? created a photo-book on mixbook.com called ‘Hippocrates. 
The Pursuit to the Truth!” Here we are told a lot of ‘facts’ about Hippocrates; 
he learned to read, write, spell, and play music at the young age of nine. Soon 
after, he went to a secondary school where he had two years of thorough 
athletic training. This is based on the online Encyclopedia of World Biography: 
‘After nine years of physical education, reading, writing, spelling, music, 
singing, and poetry, he went to a secondary school, where he spent two years 
and had very thorough athletic training’ In Sara C’s interpretation, however, 
he must have started his education at birth.’ The Encyclopedia of World 
Biography mentions neither the prison sentence nor The Complicated Body - 
probably this entry was created before the Wikipedia page was enhanced - but 
Sara C. naturally also drew on Wikipedia, particularly for her section Jail Time’ 
She picked up Hippocrates as ‘the first person to believe that diseases were 
caused naturally, not because of superstition and gods and the twenty-year 
imprisonment, but also incorporated further elements into the myth of The 


Complicated Body, explaining: 


As Hippocrates continued to pursue his career in medicine, it was realized 
that his ideas and theories were contradicting the Greek politics and 
governance. He believed that diseases were prevalent due to natural cause 
not as a result of superstition and gods. For this very reason, the physician 
spent twenty years in prison. While in jail Hippocrates wrote the well-known 
book of medicine, The Complicated Body. This book discusses many of the 
well-known ailments of the human body such as asthma and allergies. 
However, during his time the anatomy and physiology of the human body 
was not perfected, due to the Greek taboo forbidding the dissection of 
humans.” Hippocrates pursed his idea of how diseases occur and his belief 
is his pursue to find truth. 


So Sara C. assumes the opposition to Hippocrates was due to his support of 
natural causes at a time when ‘Greek politics and governance’ (a gloss 
presumably based on looking up ‘infrastructure in a dictionary) supported the 
gods as cause. But ‘asthma and allergies’ are new to this myth, and pick up other 


internet sources including asthma sites and answers.com which state that 
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Hippocrates ‘was the first person to describe the symptoms of asthma; that ‘it 
was Hippocrates, particularly in his Corpus Hippocraticum, who made asthma 
a household name; or that he ‘defined the disease asthma for the medical 
community.” In a version of the story created in early 2019, the text includes 
remedies: ‘In The Complicated Body, written by Hippocrates, he writes about 
the medicinal properties of willow bark and how it could be used to ease pain 
and reduce fevers?!’ 

One aspect still baffles me: the title. Was The Complicated Body chosen 
entirely at random? Searching online may suggest that the person who created 
the story based it on a Master’s thesis by Nikolaos Angelou on healing from 
Hippocrates to the Christian Fathers: “Each humour is tightly related to the 
corresponding basic elements (fire, air, earth and water) and qualities of matter 
as well as to a season of the year and particular diseases, all of which are also 
related to each other forming a complicated body of interdependence: 
However, the timing does not work; the thesis was submitted in August 2012 
and the change to the Wikipedia page occurred on 12 December 2010. I have 
also found one attempt to present ‘Corpus’ as the author, not the texts. An 
online biography of Hippocrates with a particularly strange mixture of material 
that is presented as factual alongside comments that are supposed to be 
humorous states that ‘despite his overwhelming fame there is actually very 
little we know of the man himself. This is because most of his work we know 
from the writings of Corpus, a practitioner under Hippocratic medicine and 
not from Hippocrates: Later in the short biography, however, its writer Kevin 
Lepton reverts to ‘the Hippocratic Corpus’ as a collection of medical works by 
several authors. 

A post-doctoral researcher from Utrecht, Aiste Celkyte, suggested another 
possibility after I spoke there in June 2018. She wondered if the title The 
Complicated Body could somehow be a mistranslation of ‘Hippocratic Corpus: 
While I could see how ‘corpus’ could become ‘body’, how could ‘complicated’ 
enter the picture? She pointed out that in the period around 2010, when she 
was an undergraduate and when the insertion to the page was made, there 
were some unreliable Latin-English dictionaries online which gave what she 
described as ‘very strange and elaborate translations of even simple words."*! 
While the dictionaries now available online are very different to what was 
available in 2010, she noted that the dictionary Ultralingua gives as their final 
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translation of the word ‘corpus’ ‘a whole composed of parts united, a body, 
frame, system, structure, community, corporation:'” This suggests that the 
word implies some complex structure, so the author of that paragraph from 
Wikipedia might have found the phrase ‘Corpus Hippocraticum, assumed it 
was the name of a single treatise, googled for a Latin dictionary and then 
chosen ‘a more flowery translation from those offered. We can only speculate 
as to the editor’s original intention. Others who have heard me speak on the 
topic have also noted possible links in the story to Socrates, as an imprisoned 
visionary, and to Adolf Hitler, who wrote the first part of Mein Kampf in prison. 


From coercion to freedom 


There is, however, one more question to consider: why does the story of 
Hippocrates in jail resonate so powerfully on the internet? Many modern 
reworkings contain a negative message about mainstream medicine today, 
often building on the themes addressed by the satirist Richard Armour: “There 
are some fascinating legends about Hippocrates. One is that he never gave a 
thought to money. Another is that he admitted his errors. The reader should 
keep in mind that these are legends.’*? Here, Hippocrates stands for a better 
past which did not really exist, characterized by no concerns for payment and 
honesty about results. Commonly, as well as being the Father of Medicine, he 
also represents active resistance to medicine today. In Assassins Creed: Odyssey, 
when the Spartan soldier Alexios meets Hippocrates, he knows it is him 
because he doesn't follow ‘tradition’: ‘Challenging tradition ... you must be 
Hippokrates.'** This is the Hippocrates who is the first, who is not held back by 
the past, and who resists ‘the authorities’ or ‘the infrastructure’ It is not the 
Hippocrates who himself became ‘the tradition: 

The main critiques of modern medicine contained in retellings of 
Hippocrates now are that it is all about money, controlled by the government, 
and refuses to accept it is wrong. The Health Moderator likes the story of 
Hippocrates in prison because the site stands for ‘health freedom issues that 
affect our right to choose our own pathway to health’ for protecting the 
individual against ‘governmental restrictions and regulations that affect our 


ability to practice our “health beliefs” as we see fit. This Hippocrates, therefore, 
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was ‘opposed by authorities, who considered themselves mediators and 
spokesmen for their many gods, including those who ruled health ... Now all 
we need to do is de-fang the profiteering pharmaceuticals, the Monsantos and 
their GMOs—along with their coercive handmaidens among the government 
agencies—and return to genuine choice and food freedom’!** 

The use of Hippocrates not as representative of current medicine but as a 
challenge to it is not new. As John Harley Warner pointed out in his study of 
the Hippocrates of antebellum America, this is a complex manoeuvre; there 
too, the stories told about him ‘called for revolt while invoking the theme of 
return.” For British medicine in the interwar period, Hippocrates ‘offered an 
ideal to invoke against specialism and some forms of state medicine’ as part of 
a move back to the individual doctor and the individual patient.'** In an article 
predating the Wikipedia insertion, Wesley J. Smith (not to be confused with 
the scholar of ancient medicine, Wesley D. Smith), a lawyer and activist against 
abortion, euthanasia and cloning, and an opponent of ‘scientocracy’ - the 
situation in which scientists determine what is ethical - argued in favour of 
‘Defending the Hippocratic Oath; and for ‘the importance of conscience in 
health care. He stated that what he called the ‘coercive trend’ in US medicine 
dates from the Mayor of New York City ‘mandating abortion training for all 
OB/GYN residents working in the city’s public hospitals’ other than those 
who could assert their conscience.” Since then, he claimed, conscience clauses 
across the world had been dropped, with doctors who refuse to perform 
abortions being compelled to refer a woman to a doctor who will. + 

Hippocrates provides a rallying call not only to resist the state and its 
demands, but also to fight back against ‘Big Pharma; the derogatory term for 
the global pharmaceutical industry and for what is perceived as its infiltration 
of all areas of our lives. For the US, Rebecca Carley, an anti-vaccination and 
alternative medicine provider who will be discussed further in Chapter 7, 
made the following claim: ‘Note that it is actually illegal to use the “cure” word 
when using natural therapies due to the corrupt influence of Big Pharma on 
lawmakers."' As is the case here, criticism of Big Pharma is often linked to the 
promotion of an anti-vaccination agenda. In April 2014, the US satirical site 
GomerBlog posted ‘New Medical Graduate Takes Hippocratic Oath, Followed 
by Big Pharma, Government Vaccine Oath, a story in which a medical graduate 
takes in quick succession his public Hippocratic Oath and a secret oath “To 
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forever hold the true knowledge of toxic vaccines and all the dangers that 
accompany them, a secret forever. A discussion of the situation in the 
Philippines, where a Traditional Alternative Medicine Act was passed in 1998 
and promoted various medicinal plants, argues that the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) there is not actively encouraging this, speculating: 
‘Sometimes I wonder whether FDA’ passivity on its obligation to promote the 
aforesaid plant cures is proof its officials’ “golden fidelity” to the Big Pharma.” 

Developing the themes of resistance to the state and to Big Pharma, the 
story of Hippocrates in prison can become one of his many areas of appeal to 
alternative and complementary medicines. For example, it accounts for an 
article on ‘Who was Hippocrates?’ appearing on the website ‘Rethinking 
Cancer, run by the Foundation for Advancement in Cancer Therapy, which 
promotes ‘non-toxic biological approaches to cancer treatment and prevention; 
if Hippocrates ‘were living today ... he would be disregarded or limited in his 
work by those who now claim him as their patron saint and swear to the oath 
that bares [sic] his name!“ 

Using the word ‘Hippocratic or ‘Hippocrates’ may be about distinguishing 
one type of medicine from others, or about promoting a particular approach 
to the body - the holistic Hippocrates, or the natural foods Hippocrates, both 
of whom will be discussed later in this book. It also claims a connection with 
the idealized ‘Father of Medicine’ Hippocrates is ‘timeless’ but he wrote within 
a particular context. In the Wikipedia myth of Hippocrates in prison, he 
becomes a role model for hard work and for altruism: he can make the most of 
a bad situation, and he treats both prisoners and visiting dignitaries. He did 
not accept the status quo, particularly in religion. The imaginary treatise The 
Complicated Body reinforces the message that what he wrote is still true today. 
The book is about physiology, or about physiology and anatomy, or lists 
diseases including asthma and allergies. It is revolutionary: it can still be read: 
indeed, it is the only one of his works that survives. 

For the users of Hippocrates described here, he remains a force for good, 
and an ideal to which to aspire. In the words of Dr Weeks, ‘So, now you know 
the true history: Hippocrates spend [sic] two decades in the slammer for 
practicing above the standard of care’!* Only he didn't. 


Needing a Bit of Information: 
Hippocrates in the News 


While those deliberately looking for information on Hippocrates will head for 
Wikipedia, basic knowledge of him comes to many via press coverage of new 
medical stories although, of course, Wikipedia may still be the journalists’ 
source. There is something about the coverage of the ancient world in the press 
in particular which seems to bring out the Indiana Jones in us. Whether this is 
about ‘decoding’ a text, finding something ‘lost’ or ‘solving’ a mystery, the way to 
attract a reader in the age of Dan Brown and the Da Vinci Code is to present a 
story as a puzzle that has at last been unravelled, preferably as a result of the 
wonders of modern technology which - like Alexander the Great slicing 
through the tangled Gordian Knot - takes a different approach to an established 
problem.’ A recent textbook on medical Greek even riffed on the Dan Brown 
phenomenon by publishing under the title The Hippocrates Code: Unravelling 
the Ancient Mysteries of Modern Medical Terminology, but it correctly tells its 
readers that Hippocrates is ‘a shadowy and semi-legendary figure, and none of 
the dozens of surviving medical tracts linked to his name can be definitively 
proved to have been written by him}? The reception of the myth of Hippocrates 
in prison, discussed in the previous chapter, suggests that Hippocrates plays 
particularly well into conspiracy theories, so if a news story also includes a 
sense of a conspiracy, that is all to the good; and, continuing my conclusions 
from Chapter 3, in the case of Hippocrates, that conspiracy can be modern 
medicine as experienced by the reader. 

In theory, current news stories should be one of the contexts in 
which modern scholarship on Hippocrates and the Corpus now has some 
influence, as complete treatises from the Corpus, and extracts from others, are 
increasingly available online; however, there are obstacles here.’ Medical 
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writers producing historical studies often use only PubMed, Medline and 
Scopus, none of which currently takes the user to journals in history (other 
than medical history) or classical studies, let alone to the monographs and 
chapters in edited volumes which are often more important to classical studies 
than are journal articles.* Possibly the rise of open access articles and academic 
blog posts will help, but only if journalists can locate them easily. 

I suspect, however, that the short deadlines of the media militate against 
accuracy. So does the nature of the internet, where ‘the online communicator 
is more likely to simply want to make a point in order to participate; he or she 
needs a bit of information, a quotation, or a turn of phrase.’ The ‘impact agenda’ 
of the UK Research Excellence Framework exercises puts an increasing 
premium on achieving reach (how many people?) and significance (did the 
research have a demonstrable effect?).° This encourages universities to issue 
press releases making claims which, perhaps, the research itself does not fully 
support, or which are written by the press team with insufficient input from 
the researchers themselves. 

What do current news stories show about our continued need for 
Hippocrates? In this chapter I shall explore the press reactions to four research 
discoveries announced at the end of 2017 and in 2018, which I think illustrate 
the main ways in which Hippocrates is currently being used to sell stories: 
these involve three of the most important sources of new information for 
classical studies, namely archaeology, papyri and manuscripts. By the time you 
read this book, of course, those stories may have developed further; such is the 
nature of scholarship. 


Taking and breaking: The Hippocratic Oath 


On 21 May 2012, at the start of the project which has led to this book, my 
research assistant Joanna Brown collected all mentions of Hippocrates on 
Twitter from the previous week. Starting with Gaea Products selling balsamic 
vinegar with thyme honey as ‘first used by the famous Greek medical legend 
Hippocrates!’ this list featured many of the ‘quotes’ most popular today; short 
sayings attributed to him which have taken on a life of their own, which will be 
the subject of later chapters here.” Other tweets included the claim that 
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Hippocrates named cancer, and that his method of diagnosis was ‘face reading’ 
- as was that of Imhotep. Amidst the general enthusiasm for him, there was 
just one derogatory tweet: a political group, The People’s Cube, commented on 
the hashtag #obamainhistory ‘Hippocrates performed needless surgeries to get 
rich. Obama put an end to abuse and gives patients painkillers instead’ This 
developed their website’s encouragement to members to publicize that 
‘Hippocrates created the Hypocrite’s oath which requires doctors to perform 
needless surgeries so they can buy luxury cars and large homes. President 
Obama created the Independent Patient Advisory Board which prevents 
doctors from doing this and gives patients pain pills instead?’ While the 
common Hippocrates/hypocrites link is obviously very deliberate here, as it 
was in a US police operation targeting illegal drug prescriptions called 
‘Operation Hypocritical Oath, online invocation of Hippocrates also includes 
numerous but inevitable accidental confusions of the words, often with one 
person tweeting ‘I hate hippocrates, followed by the intervention, ‘Hippocrates 
was a Greek physician. I think you meant hypocrite?” 

Later in that month, some specific medical claims were also shared; for 
example, that Hippocrates cured Alzheimer’s disease in 400 BCE by placing a 
‘copper top head its energy heals’ [sic] and that ‘Hippocrates’ writings also 
contain the first references to proctoscopy for rectal examination. Boldly going 
etc etc. By then, however, many tweets were trying to link Hippocrates to an 
emerging news story: the British Medical Association had announced industrial 
action for 21 June, under which doctors would only be providing urgent and 
emergency care. Twitter’s responses mostly referenced the Oath, including ‘It’s 
violating the Hippocratic oath, “Where in the Hippocratic Oath does it say 
“Thou shalt not work to rule?” and ‘All doctors should be made to work for 
free, else they are sacrificing their Hippocratic oath? During the BBC Question 
Time programme addressing the strike announcement, several people tweeted 
the comment of an audience member that “The doctors’ strike is breaking the 
Hippocratic oath for the sake of greed; but one person asked ‘Do doctors 
actually “take” a Hippocratic oath these days? I didn't think they did?’!' A good 
question, and a very good answer. 

As we saw in Chapter 2, the Oath has long been regarded as ‘the high-water 
mark of professional morality’; in 1921, Withington wrote that the Oath ‘in 
dignity of tone and high morality . . . is well worthy of its supposed author and 
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in 1931 it was normal to describe it as ‘genuinely Hippocratic.” Writing in 
2004, Steven Miles describes physicians taking part in policy debates who 
wave the Oath ‘around like a censer.” Studies of ancient medicine have moved 
on: ‘no one now would attribute the oath to Hippocrates or say that it represents 
the generality of the medical profession, on Cos or elsewhere." Outside the 
academy, however, the continued widespread belief in the Oath as ubiquitous 
strengthens claims such as those mentioned in Chapter 3, that the Hippocratic 
Oath now exists alongside a secret oath to Big Pharma. In a 1995 episode of 
‘The Simpsons the unethical Dr Hibbert, who performs unnecessary operations, 
shows his lack of commitment to the Oath by saying ‘Hippocrates, 
schmippocrates.'® 

The Oath is widely mentioned in news stories. I remember in 2000 watching 
the trailer for a BBC Panorama documentary on Harold Shipman, the British 
GP who murdered at least 250 elderly patients before suspicions were raised in 
1998: slowly zooming in on Shipman’s face, the trailer included the words “He 
broke the Hippocratic Oath’ This angle is still repeated; for example ‘It’s clear 
that the Hippocratic Oath meant nothing to Dr. Harold Shipman - he did not 
work for the well-being of patients and most certainly took the role of God 
when deciding their fate’ or ‘certainly, none of his patients questioned his 
adherence to the Hippocratic Oath, pledging to do everything in his power to 
prolong and save life. The words “Hippocratic Oath’ are often used for the 
version of the Oath written by Louis Lasagna, Dean of Tufts University’s School 
of Medicine, in 1964, and the reference to the ‘role of God’ derives from 
Lasagna’ ‘Above all, I must not play at God?” I find it noteworthy that, in a 
story about serial murder, anyone should even care about the Hippocratic 
Oath: murder is wrong in any case. Yet the references to the Oath suggest that 
the public at large does care, and that people believe they know what is in it. 
They want their doctor to be ‘the kind of person who could swear an oath to 
uphold the highest possible professional aspirations:'* While this is not the 
place for a full discussion of the various clauses of the Oath, it is worth discussing 
the persistence of some errors about who takes it, in any of its current versions. 

Ina 1995 article, Vivian Nutton definitively demolished two myths: first, that 
the Oath is a ‘fixed and unalterable document of medical ethics’ and, second, 
that all doctors in the Western medical tradition have taken, and continue to 
take, it.” Different versions have been written, but none has ever been taken by 
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all doctors. Published in a medical journal, Nutton’s conclusions have still not 
reached the general reader. For example, the most recent version of The 
Hutchinson Unabridged Encyclopedia with Atlas and Weather Guide (widely 
used online in schools and colleges, and claiming to give ‘an authoritative 
insight’) tells us that the Oath is “Taken by all doctors on qualifying.” Those 
searching online may find ‘All newly qualified doctors take what is called the 
Hippocratic Oath’, the less dogmatic ‘Most doctors still swear the Hippocratic 
Oath today which still suggests that in the past all doctors would have taken it, 
or even references to ‘the Hippocratic oath which all newly qualified doctors in 
the west have been required to swear since the 4th century.” In fact, it is only 
in the last decades of the twentieth century that the use of the Oath — or, at least, 
some version of it - increased.” 

A third myth that is still common is that Hippocrates wrote the Oath. In his 
Bad Medicine: Doctors doing harm since Hippocrates, first published in 2006, the 
intellectual historian David Wootton explicitly wrote the history of medicine 
‘against the grain by foregrounding progress and ‘distinguish[ing] good 
medicine from bad.” For him, Hippocrates ‘founded a tradition of medical 
education that continues uninterrupted to the present day. Although he went 
on to acknowledge that the Hippocratic Oath does not have an unbroken 
tradition of being taken by doctors, claims that it does owing more to attempts 
to ‘foster a sense of continuity, nevertheless he considered that “The oath was 
written by Hippocrates’. . .‘almost certainly.” He used phrases like “Hippocrates 
would have recognized; ‘Hippocrates thought that’ “Hippocrates believed that’ 
and ‘Although Hippocrates had no way of knowing.” 

So why do the myths that there is just one Oath, written by Hippocrates and 
taken by all doctors, surface as soon as a medical issue comes up in the news, 
rather than die the death they deserve? Partly because we need an ideal against 
which to measure our response to ethical issues, even if that ideal never existed. 
The Oath remains ‘the physician's calling-card, defining his character and that 
of his medicine as ‘devoted to the care of his patients.” Another aspect is that 
works of reference, perhaps inevitably, are largely parasitic upon each other; 
they remain in a closed world, rarely meeting new research and, just as in the 
early modern period, “The printed books most likely to cite reference books 
were other reference books.” Historically, such books have long been criticized 
for encouraging errors to proliferate and for encouraging superficial knowledge 
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rather than real knowledge.” Furthermore, biomedical journals are very casual 
in the accuracy of their quotations and in their referencing of their sources, as 
can be seen by the way in which wording not in the Oath - such as ‘First, do no 
harm; an example to which I shall return in Chapter 5 - is persistently 
attributed to it.” Here, as elsewhere in the reception of Hippocrates, it is always 
difficult to correct ‘a major inaccuracy that may well become “accepted fact”.*° 

But, in medicine as elsewhere, there is also a strong element of emotion 
behind attempts like this to create continuities with the classical past. Nutton 
suggested that the revival of the Oath at the end of the last century was akin to 
the rise of the school prom, reflecting a renewed interest in formal ceremonies.”*! 
He also observed that oaths both bind and exclude. While citing the 1995 article 
as evidence for the Oath only having ‘become a standard part of a formal medical 
school graduation ceremony’ in 1804, and rightly noting that ‘the tinkering with 
Hippocrates’ oath began soon after its first utterance; Howard Markel described 
how he still feels an emotional reaction when standing to recite a version at 
commencement ceremonies.” Here, he echoed many others, such as J. Aaron 
Johnson, editor of the Journal of the Medical Society of New Jersey, who in 1964 
described his own experience of such a ceremony as ‘the solemn and moving 
high spot of the doctor’s career’ in which the ‘incantation’ of the Oath ‘symbolized 
crossing of the bridge into a kind of priesthood — and this too was part of our 
heritage.” In view of the popular image of Hippocratic medicine as opposed to 
that of ‘the priests; this is a particularly ironic sensation. Other medical 
professionals, however, see no value in the Oath, and comment for example that 
they have become ‘incredulous that the archaic text was still read at all.** 

In an article published a year after Nutton’s 1995 piece, Dale Smith noted 
that, in a sense, it matters little what the actual content of any version of the 
Oath may be; just as in linking anonymous ancient Greek medical texts to 
Hippocrates, so in taking the Oath what matters most is ‘the claiming of a 
dynamic heritage in medicine.” For doctors, then, the Oath is about this heritage 
as well as marking their own transition to a new and honoured status. Johnson 
also proposed that an early 1960s decline in holding ceremonies in which the 
Oath was taken reflected then-changing views of the medical profession: “There 
is some evidence that the public views doctors, as a group, with less enchantment 
than they did a half century ago . . . Of course, the slow atrophy of the traditional 
Oath is not the cause of this; but it could be a symptom.** 
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The regular return to the Oath in discussions of medical ethics is an important 
aspect of the way in which we learn about Hippocrates, but this document also 
features in challenges to his authority. In Chapter 3, when discussing his role as 
‘Father of Medicine; I mentioned other contenders from other cultures. One of 
the pressures on the Hippocrates Wikipedia page comes from attempts to take 
away this title and bestow it on Imhotep; for example, the talkpage comment 
that “The article is bogus and based on an illusion in it’s [sic] opening’ 
(Tljackson224).*” Tweeting on 31 May 2012, The Astrochologist, a professional 
astrologer, stated simply Imhotep predates Hippocrates.** 

Hippocrates has more to do with Imhotep than rivalry for the title of Father 
of Medicine, as websites and articles in medical journals regularly repeat a 
direct connection between them because “Hippocrates visited Egypt to study 
and understand medicine.” This myth has even been phrased in terms of 
Hippocrates travelling to use the library of Imhotep, dismissed by the classicist 
Jacques Jouanna as an ‘impossible hypothesis.” Yet the absence of any evidence 
for such a journey does nothing to prevent belief in it. In January 2019 


@siliconenozzles asserted on Twitter: 


Enemas date all the way back to ancient Egypt, not to mention many different 
cultures. Hippocrates spent seven years in Egypt learning from the 
physicians, then brought these practices back to Greece, and they then slowly 
spread around the world.“ 


The claims for Imhotep’s priority are worth examining not just in terms of how 
the history of ancient medicine responds to political pressures, but also because 
they demonstrate what we want medicine to be. Who was Imhotep? Or, more 
importantly, who do people think he was? A popular online ancient history site 
gives a timeline including: ‘2667 BcE-2648 BCE Imhotep in Egypt writes 
medical texts describing diagnosis and treatment of 100 diseases and 48 
injuries?” These medical texts are supposed to be those of the Edwin Smith 
Papyrus, one of the key sources for Egyptian medicine, dated to around 
1600 BCE; its translator, James Breasted, speculated that the material could 
have been written by Imhotep then copied again and again over many centuries, 
a claim found widely on the internet.** Imhotep is described as being ‘recorded 
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in history as the world’s first physician, a title that was later bestowed upon a 
Greek named Hippocrates who was born some 2,200 years later’; the same 
website states that Imhotep was ‘referred to as Asclepius, the god of medicine, 
by the Greeks.“ Yet even the Wikipedia page dedicated to him admits that 
claims for him being a doctor are unreliable, with sources from his lifetime 
hailing him only as chancellor to the Pharaoh, Djoser, and architect of the step- 
pyramid; the first mention of his healing powers dates from 2,200 years after he 
died. Within Egyptian studies it is acknowledged that, although his statues 
were eventually used in healing - for example water poured over them was used 
to treat various conditions - “There is no information whether he was also a 
physician?“ 

Whoever was Father of Medicine, Imhotep or Hippocrates, the myth takes a 
similar form. Hippocrates is believed to have shone the light of reason on the 
darkness of superstition, and those who want Imhotep to be the author of the 
Edwin Smith Papyrus play up this text as ‘science’ in order to support a narrative 
of movement from magic, or religion, to rational knowledge. Yet, while the 
front of the papyrus gives a sequence of chapters on wounds starting at the 
head, the back has spells against demons: and ‘Both sides of the Edwin Smith 
Papyrus belong together’*” We want our medicine to make sense, in current 
terms, but we find it hard to cope with a medicine that mixes science and magic. 

There is a further, important, reason for the resurgence of Imhotep as Father 
of Medicine; the modern priority dispute between him and Hippocrates seeks 
to reverse a valorization of West over East which has been common in histories 
of medicine into the twentieth century. For example, in 1931, ending their 
chapter on Hippocrates, Stubbs and Bligh invited their reader to 


contrast these medical and hygienic achievements of the fifth century B.C. 
with those of Assyria and Egypt of the seventh century B.C. and realize how 
utterly impossible it is to conceive that in those two centuries, or ten times 
those two centuries, the Eastern peoples should have advanced from their 
dimly lit superstitions and conservatisms to the blazing daylight of the West. 


In such histories, even where Egyptian medicine is praised for its content, it is 
usually seen as non-Western, and attacked for what Withington called ‘its non- 
progressive character’; Greeks speculate and investigate, but Egyptians lack 
‘love of knowledge for its own sake.” This repeats stereotypes used by Garrison 
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in his much-reprinted 1913 history of medicine, a source for the Wikipedia 
Hippocrates page: while ‘the Father of Medicine was indebted to Egypt for 
much of his knowledge; the difference between Egyptian and Greek medicine 
was that Greek medicine was ‘entirely free from priestly domination.” 

Overturning the traditional priority of the West in favour of a ‘stolen legacy’ 
theory," attempting to trace ancient Greek medicine to Egypt, and trying to 
replace Hippocrates as Father of Medicine with Imhotep, are all influenced by 
the three volumes of Martin Bernal’s Black Athena project, published between 
1987 and 2006. Bernal argued not only that the roots of ancient Greek 
civilization and language lay in Egypt and the Semitic Near East, but also that 
‘the Ancient Egyptian civilization can usefully be seen as African.” These 
proved controversial claims, but an internet search for “Who was the true father 
of medicine?’ will now find assertions about Hippocrates such as“ .. some are 
of the opinion that the title bestowed upon this man is very misleading. Records 
show that a man by the name of Imhotep was treating ill patients with modern 
techniques many generations before Hippocrates [sic] appearance in history’ 
Imhotep becomes Hippocrates’ ‘mentor’: Hippocrates his ‘devotee.’ Cited here, 
and on many other sites, is Sir William Osler, who identified Imhotep as ‘the 
first figure of a physician to stand out clearly from the mists of antiquity. Yet 
Osler still regarded Hippocrates as the ‘Father of Medicine’ so that writers such 
as James H. Brien are wrong to say that ‘in 1928, William Osler proposed that 
Imhotep was the “real father of medicine” - not Hippocrates. 

Imhotep is also being credited as the author of the Oath. The Afrikan Center 
of Well Being, Inc., which markets a range of holistic medicines, states that “The 
Oath is a universal doctrine utilized by traditional Afrikan healers from 
Imhotep forward along with The Law of Maat, centuries before the advent of 
Hippocrates. Today, the Hippocratic oath is an abridged, allegorical and 
meaningless document not adhered to by allopaths plus other health 
professionals!’ and, as I mentioned in the Introduction, this site exhorts readers 
to ‘Download a copy prior to your next doctor or dental appointment and 
conduct a performance evaluation!’ A note explains that ‘An Aescalapian [sic] 
is a follower of the God of Medicine, IMHOTEP, the PRINCE OF PEACE!” 
A new version of the Oath, the ‘Oath of Imhotep, was composed by Anthony 
Pickett in 1992 ‘in recognition of African contributions to Western medicine’; 
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he repeated the Osler claim about Imhotep and the ‘mists of antiquity’ although 
he made this ‘the midst.’ 

The name of Imhotep sells news stories about ancient Egyptian medicine. 
A multi-disciplinary group at the University of Manchester was funded 
from 2005 by the Leverhulme Trust to study the plants used in ancient 
Egyptian medicine.” At that point, it included Dr Jackie Campbell and Dr 
Ryan Metcalfe from the KNH Centre for Biomedical Egyptology, and worked 
with Judith Seath who performed chemical analyses on the plants named in 
medical papyri, as well as with their partner, the Egyptian Medicinal Plant 
Conservation Project in St Catherine's, Sinai.” On 9 May 2007, the university 
issued a press release from this project, headlined ‘Egyptians, not Greeks, were 
true fathers of medicine. They made it clear that the papyri the team had 
examined were not newly-discovered - they had been known from the mid- 
nineteenth century - and that the new claims simply ‘concerned the efficacy’ 
of the drug substances named in those papyri.®! This sort of research is part of 
a recent trend towards making strong claims for the antimicrobial effects 
of materials used in the past, which may also reflect the ‘impact agenda’ of 
universities today.” 

Imhotep was not mentioned in this press release but, when the Daily Telegraph 
ran the story, it was headlined “How Imhotep gave us medicine with the headline 
of the press release then repeated in the main story: “The Egyptians - not the 
ancient Greeks — were the true fathers of medicine.® The story went on to claim 
that “The medical history books will have to be revised’ because ‘a credible form 
of pharmacy and medicine had been found in papyri dating to ‘1,500BC - some 
1,000 years before Hippocrates was born.“ The reference to Hippocrates is 
interesting; this did not feature in the 2009 Leverhulme report.® The context is 
the research group pointing out that ingredients in ancient Egyptian remedies 
would have had physical effects; for example, castor oil as a laxative, cumin for 
flatulence, substances to redden the skin to treat muscular pain.® In framing the 
story around Imhotep, the Telegraph journalist went beyond using his name in 
the title, claiming that medicine began with ‘the likes of Imhotep (2667BC- 
2648BC), who designed the pyramids at Saqqara and was elevated to become the 
god of healing’ and ending by quoting the lead investigator on the funded 
project, Rosalie David: 
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And of all the ancient Egyptians, it is Imhotep who was regarded as being 
the father of medicine. ‘He should have the credit} said Prof David.” 


This proved to be a very saleable line. The story was subsequently taken up by 
Colourful, an African-Caribbean radio station and wider network of sites and 
groups.” Rasta Livewire ran a story by Jide Uwechia under the headline 
‘Imhotep and medical science: Africa’s gift to the world; quoting from Jackie 
Campbell and opposing ‘previously peddled lies which identify Greece as the 
origin of medicine’ while presenting Hippocrates as the ‘devotee’ of Imhotep.” 
Journalist Deborah Gabriel interviewed Rosalie David for Black Britain and 


reported that 


Imhotep was a man we know from the Egyptian records as the architect of 
the first pyramid in Egypt - the step pyramid at Saqqara that goes back to 
the very beginnings of their history to about 2600 BC. In Egyptology weve 
always thought of Imhotep as an architect, the people later in Egyptian 
history and indeed the Greeks, regarded him as the father of medical science 
... He probably was the founder of medical science in Egypt right back at the 
time when they were building the earliest pyramids.” 


The headline now was a variant on the original press release which further 
increased the authority of the story by putting ‘scientists’ into the picture: 
‘Scientists find evidence proving ancient Egyptians were fathers of modern 
medicine, although the ‘new evidence’ mentioned in the subheading may raise 
hopes of rather more than the observation that castor oil is a laxative. The 
factual statement in a further subheading, ‘Ancient Egyptian medical papyri 
were written before the birth of Hippocrates’ is even less ‘news. Gabriel wrote: 


African scholars have long identified Imhotep, the Prime Minister of 
Pharaoh Djoser, the 2nd King of the 3rd Egyptian Dynasty, as the founding 
father of medicine, including Dr Molefi Kete Asante, John Henrik Clarke 
and Cheik Anta Diop.” 


The reference to ‘African scholars’ shows how this small story was now moving 
into a larger narrative: the ‘stolen legacy’ one. 

Once the claims of a press release or published academic journal article are 
translated into simpler language as they fight for a place in a news site alongside 
celebrity news, it is perhaps inevitable that they become sensationalist, and 
that the headline focuses on the sensational element. Contested as it is between 
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an Afrocentric history and historians of ancient Egypt and Greece, the priority 
war between Imhotep and Hippocrates is unlikely to go away. 


Poop proof: Hippocrates’ parasites 


At the end of 2017, the Journal of Archaeological Science: Reports published 
online a piece by an international team of archaeologists and an anatomical 
scientist presenting archaeological support for the identification of intestinal 
parasitic worms mentioned in the Hippocratic Corpus.” Presented as a 
significant discovery demonstrating the benefits of archaeologists working 
with historians, to the non-specialist this may have looked rather less 
impressive. The study used finds of worm eggs from four of a total of twenty- 
five previously-excavated burials on the Greek island of Kea (Ceos), dated to 
the Neolithic period, the late Bronze Age, and the Roman period, representing 
a total time range of 4,000 years. Two burials showed roundworm on the pelvis, 
the location taken as indicating that it came from the faecal contents of the 
individuals buried, while another two had evidence of whipworm; while these 
figures may seem very low, the researchers suggest that the fragility of the eggs 
means those from other species may have been washed away.” 

This story could have been framed in many ways, but even in a specialized 
archaeological journal the decision was taken to make it into one about proving 
that“Hippocrates was right’: indeed, the first word of the article was ‘Hippocrates. 
This may have been why it had such traction in the media, as otherwise the 
point that past populations had various types of intestinal worms would hardly 
be news. The Corpus, the authors assumed, was the work of Hippocrates and 
his students and showed ‘which conditions Hippocrates and his students 
encountered; although later in the article the students disappear in favour of 
the ‘it’s all by Hippocrates’ approach, with the article stating that we can become 
‘much more confident as to the species described by Hippocrates 2500 years 
ago.”* The significance of Hippocratic medicine is that ‘they described humoural 
theory to explain the cause of disease for the first time’ (here, they’ rather than 
‘he’) and this ‘theory became the accepted explanation for ill health and 
influenced medicine for the next two thousand years in Europe and the 
Mediterranean region.” All of this shows little knowledge of the Hippocratic 
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Corpus itself, where the humours are only one explanation offered, and the 
references given to support the comment just quoted include one which never 
even mentions the humours.” The explicitly Hippocratic framing of the story 
strikes me as very odd, not just because none of the burials was from the period 
of the Hippocratic Corpus (a period which, for some reason, the article sets a 
century later than usual, namely in ‘the 4th and 3rd centuries BC’), but also 
because Kea, described in the article as ‘not far from Kos; is in fact many miles 
away: Kea is one of the Cyclades Islands in the western Aegean, Cos one of the 
Dodecanese Islands in the south-eastern Aegean.” 

What was the source for the historical comments in this 2017 article? As 
evidence for their claim that the Hippocratic treatises which say most about 
intestinal helminths are Epidemics, Prognostics and Coan Prognoses, the authors 
cite a 2007 article arguing that ‘the Hippocratic Corpus provides the first 
scientific observations about the clinical perception and treatment of 
helminthic diseases. These observations follow the scientific principles of 
Hippocrates, the father of modern medicine, who relied on knowledge and 
observation.” Once again, the image of Hippocrates as the great observer is 
used. The 2007 article claims to be based on a ‘systematic study’ of Emile Littré’s 
nineteenth-century translation of the Corpus, but it does not explain what 
‘systematic means here - for example, what finding aids were used? what 
words were selected as significant? - while the extracts it gives are limited. The 
authors of the 2007 article use the sort of phrasing which implies clear and 
undisputed authorship of these treatises: “Hippocrates believes that, 
‘Hippocrates observed that, “Hippocrates contributed significantly to the 
progress of medicine’? 

As is now standard academic practice, the 2017 story was, of course, sent to 
the media via a Cambridge University press release.® This too stressed that the 
finds were able to ‘confirm what Hippocrates said in ‘the most influential works 
of classical medicine. Although here the dates for Hippocrates were the fifth 
and fourth, rather than fourth and third, centuries BCE, the press release 
followed the article in playing up four-humour theory. The story was taken up 
on Twitter, with Greek History Podcast linking to the bioarchaeologist Kristina 
Killgrove'’s story for Forbes magazine, headlined ‘Archaeologists find intestinal 
worms in burials from the time of Hippocrates’; although, of course, as the 
story itself later clarified, it was the eggs rather than worms which were 
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discovered.*' Microbes&Infection also spread the story, again in terms of ‘the 
parasitic worms that Hippocrates described; although a Twitter feed from the 
Instituto de Enseñanzas a Distancia de Andalucia more cautiously offered ‘may 
confirm Hippocrates’ textual mention of parasitic worms [my italics].” 

David Crystal points out that “Headlines which are idiosyncratic and ludic 
attract the reader, and make it more likely that their accompanying articles will 
be read’*’ Leaving aside the predictable alliterative headlines (“Poop proof”) 
here and the general excitement about being able to write ‘poo, it is instructive 
to see how the press presented the story, not only in the headlines but also in 
the supporting text boxes. Newsweek stated that the worms were what 
‘Hippocrates, the ancient Greek physician widely considered the father of 
modern medicine, described in his famous medical texts." The journalist here 
went on to claim that Hippocrates produced various texts including the 
Hippocratic Oath, ‘the pledge all physicians take to do no harm;;‘all physicians’? 
Science Alert headlined ‘Ancient poo is the first-ever confirmation Hippocrates 
was right about parasites% Hippocrates (‘the famous physician and “Father of 
Western Medicine” who lived from around 460 to 370 BCE’) was right ... but 
about what, precisely? The article opened by addressing its reader: “You've 
probably been wondering about this for a while: did the Ancient Greeks ever 
get intestinal worms like we do today? The answer, we can now tell you, is an 
unequivocal yes? But why would we need the confirmation of four skeletons 
from different periods on Kea to affirm this, when the Hippocratic Corpus and 
other medical texts from the ancient Greek and Roman worlds already tell us 
so much about worms? The story goes on to repeat the article's point that three 
different types of worm are named in the Corpus ‘but researchers [formerly] 
had to guess which worms he meant, since they had found no archaeological 
evidence. 

The Daily Mail of course went further, its headline message being one that 
emphasized the otherness of the ancient world, in this case that ‘Ancient 
Greece was infested with human parasites.” An accompanying textbox 
repeated the alleged connection with the Oath. The main story stated that 
the Corpus is ‘a collection of 60 texts written by Hippocrates’ even though this 
contradicts the textbox reading ‘About 60 medical writings have survived 
that bear his name - although most of these were not written by him’ The 
Hippocrates theme was underlined by the inclusion of images of ‘Hippocrates’ 
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in the Daily Mail and Forbes stories.** For Forbes, Kristina Killgrove provided 
a much more accurate version of the Hippocrates angle - he ‘lent his name 
centuries later’ to (rather than wrote) the Oath - before summarising the story. 
Elsewhere, however, the worms were even called ‘Hippocrates’ parasites.” 

The Hippocratic link reached its peak in the Mental Floss article opening, 
“The long-held mystery of Hippocrates and the parasitic worms has finally 
been solved’ This piece followed the original article to the extent of having the 
‘between the 4th and 3rd centuries BCE’ dating. Another article, in LiveScience, 
presented the story as one that serves to ‘bolster historians’ theory about 
Hippocrates’ diagnostic prowess’; nothing new, then, only confirmation of what 
we already knew, not least that Hippocrates was right.” The rest of the story 
includes confirmation that “Hippocrates was probably talking about 
roundworms in his 2,500-year-old medical texts’ and that he ‘may have 
conflated’ pinworm and whipworm under the name askaris. So there is a 
mystery: we have solved it: and it confirms a hypothesis we already had. 

In the final section of their argument, the authors of the original article 
looked at texts in the Hippocratic Corpus mentioning intestinal helminths, but 
omitting possibly the most interesting discussion in Diseases 4, which 
distinguishes between flatworms and roundworms as types of ‘helminth’: 


Now roundworms reproduce, whereas a flatworm does not, although 
admittedly some people say it does: for a person with a flatworm passes 
things that look like cucumber seeds from time to time with his stool, which 
some people identify as the worm’s offspring. But, in my opinion, people 
who say this are wrong, because so many little offspring could not be 
engendered by a single adult, nor is there enough empty space in the intestine 
properly to nourish such offspring.” 


They also miss out many other Hippocratic references to intestinal worms, 
such as Prorrhetic 2.28 on women who vomit up helminths, or Prognostics 11 
where it is a good sign if helminths are passed in the stools.” 

I remain unconvinced that trying to match ancient medical descriptions 
with parasitology really contributes anything here. There is already ancient 
literary evidence of variation between Greek populations in their experience 
of intestinal worms - Theophrastus claims that the Athenians did not have 
tapeworms (except for athletes, who ate pork) although their Boeotian 
neighbours did - while Pliny the Elder wrote that people in Thrace and Phrygia 
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did not have tapeworm, and nor did Athenians. So there are discussions of 
differences between ancient populations, which could be relevant, but these 
are not mentioned here, in favour of creating a false picture of continuity over 
many centuries and very different parts of the Greek world. In Chapter 2, 
I mentioned Benjamin Rush’s 1806 remark that when Hippocrates is quoted, it 
is‘to support a fact or an opinion that was discovered or suggested without the 
aid of his works.” The reverse seems to have happened with the intestinal 
worms theory: the archaeological evidence is used to tell us something which 
we already knew from the Hippocratic Corpus. 


Julius please her: Hippocratic hysteria 


A further example of what Hippocrates is supposed to have done is to name 
‘hysteria’; for example, in a medical journal article by Cecilia Tasca, Hippocrates 
(5th century BC) is the first to use the term hysteria’ or, in a fantasy author's 
blog based on a student essay found online, Nadine Ducca’s “The very father of 
medicine Hippocrates was the first to coin “hysteria” or, tying it less firmly to 
the man himself, ‘the name, hysteria, has been in use since the time of 
Hippocrates.” None of these statements is true, not just because — as we saw in 
Chapter 2 - we cannot tie any treatise of the Hippocratic Corpus to the 
historical Hippocrates, but because the word ‘hysteria’ does not exist in ancient 
Greek medicine, nor in any other classical Greek text.” While it derives from 
one of the ancient Greek words for womb - hystera - this is not the same as 
saying that ‘hysteria’ itself is an ancient Greek word. Hystera literally means 
something lower (in spatial terms) or later (in temporal terms). In the first 
sense, it describes the location of the organ at the lower end of the torso, and 
perhaps also suggests that it is behind other organs: in the second sense, it 
echoes the belief that the first woman — Pandora — was a ‘late arrival’, created 
after men were made.” The adjective rather than the noun, as in hysteriké pnix 
(‘suffocation from the womb’), is indeed found in the Hippocratic Corpus and 
in other medical texts, but it describes a symptom and its supposed origin, 
rather than ‘a disease. This sensation of suffocation was thought to be caused 
by the womb physically shifting within the body to put pressure on the organs 
in whichever place it ended up. The alliterative ‘wandering womb has a strong 
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appeal in our complex reimaginings of the medicine of the past, in which 
ancient Greek medicine is our ancestor, and “Hippocrates was right’ but also 
the ancients did ‘weird things; as in such clickbait as ‘10 Truly Disgusting Facts 
About Ancient Greek Life.’ 

Within the history of medicine, as Sabine Arnaud has demonstrated, claims 
for a Hippocratic origin are here intended to create continuity: ‘By reading 
hysteric affection as Hippocrates’s discovery, physicians of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries became invested in a highly specific 
genealogy of texts?” Whether or not we believe that there are cases to which 
the label ‘hysteria can now usefully be applied - and current medicine is 
divided on this question — it is however misleading to assume the equivalence 
of the ancient Greek ‘suffocation from the womb and what a later doctor meant 
by ‘hysteria’; for example, a nineteenth-century doctor could mean the four- 
stage ‘hysterical crisis’ featuring the body of the sufferer forming an arc shape 
(the ‘arc de cercle’ or opisthotonos) as described by Charcot.’ In the 
seventeenth century, Jeffrey Boss identified a shift in the scope of various 
disease labels, changing ‘the limits of hysteria, as it united with hypochondria 
and annexed parts of melancholy’s crumbling empire.” Arnaud shows that it 
was only at the end of the eighteenth century that ‘a host of previously known 
pathologies: uterine furors, suffocation of the womb, fits of the mother, vapors, 
and hysterical and hypochondriac passions’ were ‘assimilated into the single 
category of hysteria, with the label only beginning ‘to operate in earnest’ in the 
nineteenth century.'” The label applied to essentially similar symptoms would 
depend on the social class of the patient: poor women had ‘fits of the mother’ 
(another word for uterus) while elite women had ‘the vapours.' 

So hysteria is not a Hippocratic word, or a Hippocratic diagnosis, but a very 
modern one, as well as ‘an epithet with which men have stigmatized women 
across the ages.” The abstract to a 2017 medical article linked that too with 
Hippocrates, as “Hippocrates attributed women’s high emotionality — hysteria 
- to a “wandering womb”, before going on to state that Hippocrates ‘grouped 
these heterogeneous symptoms under hysteria’.'® In 1995, Mark Micale argued 
that the nineteenth-century diagnosis of hysteria ““disappeared” in the early 
twentieth century due in part to extreme clinical overextension. During the 
same period, hysteria in the arts and in the social and political arenas also 
exhausted its metaphorical potential and, as a result, receded rapidly from the 
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scene.’ Yet in popular media ‘hysteria remains newsworthy, not least because 
anything that presents women as less emotionally stable than men continues 
to play out well, whether this is about using Hippocrates and hysteria to control 
women now, or about contrasting ‘them’ and ‘us. In particular, contemporary 
news stories pick up current media obsessions with sexual frustration. This 
again misrepresents the ancient world, where ‘suffocation from the womb’ 
could indeed be caused by insufficient sex, but where there were many other 
reasons why the womb was thought to move within the body, and pregnant 
women were not immune.'” 

In addition, current hysteria stories also pick up the way in which the 
vibrator has become an icon for female sexual pleasure. In the last twenty 
years, the myth of Hippocratic hysteria has been promoted through the claim 
that therapeutic masturbation to compensate for the absence of sex has been a 
staple of the Western medical tradition since classical Greece. Originally put 
forward by Rachel Maines in The Technology of Orgasm (1999), this has taken 
on a life of its own, for example in the 2008 movie Hysteria, in which a doctor 
finds he can masturbate more patients per day by automating the process, and 
where the actress playing the main character is on record as saying that she 
liked the ‘idea that hysteria was this catch-all term to describe any sort of 
psychological condition in a woman}. Something similar happened in a 1995 
book by Laurinda Dixon, Perilous Chastity: Dixon merged many different 
disease categories (including hysteria) applied to women in early modern 
medicine to make one ‘mysterious universal ailment of many names that has 
afflicted women throughout history’: she then used the word ‘hysteria for this 
merged ‘ailment! 

Casual disregard of ancient history and attempts to create a historical 
pedigree for modern ideas have not helped the plausibility of Maines’ claims, 
which she has subsequently insisted were only a hypothesis even though her 
book said nothing of the kind." Her case for the nineteenth century was first 
challenged by Lesley Hall, who noted the extreme care taken by most Victorian 
medical practitioners to avoid any suggestion of sexual impropriety with 
patients plus the fear of female orgasm as bad for the health." It has recently 
been thoroughly debunked by Hallie Lieberman and Eric Schatzberg, two 
of Maines’ fellow historians of technology.' For the ancient world, Maines’ 
case rested on highly selective use of primary sources, either read in poor 
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translations or taken out of context.'!’ Her version of a story from Galen about 
a widow who became well again after consulting a midwife and evacuating 
some thick ‘seed’ - Galen believed both men and women produced seed, 
women’s normally being thinner and weaker - has not the widow, nor the 
midwife, but Galen himself performing therapeutic masturbation on the 
patient. 

This myth is the result of a complex line of selective reading; Charles 
Daremberg’s 1856 translation of Galen, Henri Cesbron’s 1906 version which 
took out the reference to the midwife applying the remedy, and then Ilza Veith’s 
1965 mention of ‘digital manipulation:'’* A still more recent retelling by Vern 
Bullough even adds in a reference to Galen using ‘his fingers to masturbate the 
client!’ Maines and her users play into a male fantasy of passive women 
waiting for men to give them pleasure, and assume historical continuity in 
women’s sexual expectations and practices.'!® Furthermore, all this overlooks 
the key point that Galen introduced the widow not even as a case history from 
his own personal experience but as a story he had encountered." 

In July 2018, the news media picked up a press release from the University 
of Basle concerning one of the papyri in their collection, due to be published 
in 2019. It includes what has only now been identified as a description of 
hysteriké pnix, and one which does not correspond to any previously-known 
medical text. Perhaps because the story broke in the ‘silly season or perhaps 
simply because sex sells, the UK press embraced this with enthusiasm, The Sun 
newspaper using the headline Julius Please Her’ and the summary that 
‘Mysterious 2,000-year-old scroll reveals crazy Roman medical theory that 
women became HYSTERICAL when they didn't have sex’! All the usual 
clichés of reporting on ancient medicine are here: the ‘mysterious scroll being 
‘deciphered’ after ‘decades were spent trying to crack the text’ — as if it were in 
code rather than in ancient Greek - and the previously ‘bewildered experts 
and scholars: A textbox then attempted to explain ‘hysterical suffocation, 
including the claim that “Hippocrates, “The Father of Medicine”... was the first 
to coin the term “hysteria”’ The Daily Mail headlined with ‘it’s all about how 
sex-starved women became hysterical’ and, while not making the ‘coin the 
term’ connection, claimed that “Hippocrates, widely-credited as the founder of 
western medicine, also believed in the diagnosis during the 5th century BC?'” 
Metro, which repeated the story, called it a ‘bonkers Roman theory, the message 
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apparently being that we are far too advanced now to believe this sort of ‘very 
strange theory’ about ‘single women who did not enjoy regular romps:'” 
Arstechnica.com mentioned the ‘surreal sexism of ancient medicine.'”! As ever, 
alliteration proved irresistible. 

The Smithsonian published its own version of the story, by Meilan Solly, on 
13 July, under the headline ‘Researchers unlock secrets of Basel papyrus"? 
While the background to the papyrus was treated well here, Hippocrates was 
still named as ‘the first to coin the term “hysteria”; and this information was 
referenced as coming from the 2012 paper of Tasca and her co-writers; no 
ancient sources were mentioned, but of course they do not exist.'” Solly also 
quoted ‘feminist scholar and neurophysiologist Ruth Beier’ whose published 
lecture includes “Hippocrates, like Aristotle recognized as a brilliant observer 
and medical thinker, could not think straight, could not see properly or 
logically when it came to women?! The other source used was the third 
volume of Plinio Prioreschi’s history of medicine: Prioreschi elides ““hysteric 
symptoms,” that is, “hysteria”’'*° Clearly some research had been done here, 
beyond the press release. 

The Times was the last major paper to run the story, on 24 July, opening 
with ‘A papyrus that mystified academics for 500 years has been revealed as a 
lost ancient Roman treatise on the “suffocating hysteria” of sex-starved women, 
thus managing to combine the themes of mystery and ‘lost’ with a reinstatement 
of the label ‘hysteria.’”° Like the version on arstechnica.com (on which it is 
very dependent), where ‘a UV lamp solves the mystery, The Times’s story takes 
the ‘science enables us to solve the mysteries of history’ approach.'” Like the 


cae 


Smithsonian, it quoted from Sabine Huebner: ‘““We therefore assume that it is 
either a text from the Roman physician Galen or an unknown commentary on 
his work,” Sabine Huebner, of the University of Basle, said, although the 
Smithsonian had preferred to call Galen ‘Greek, making Hippocrates Galen's 


‘fellow Grecian’ The story went on to emphasize continuity in views of hysteria: 


Galen, a Greek doctor practising in Rome in the 2nd and 3rd centuries AD, 
followed his predecessor Hippocrates in believing that hysteria caused by 
abstinence could cause symptoms including anxiety, stupor and a sense of 
suffocation. Hippocrates argued in the 5th and 4th centuries BC that hysteria 
was caused by a uterus that was dry due to a lack of coitus. The concept 
endured into the Victorian period. 
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Again, the journalist has clearly gone beyond the University of Basle press 
release, which merely mentioned that ‘After Hippocrates, Galen is regarded as 
the most important physician of antiquity 8 

As with the Smithsonian story, here too it is possible to see how the various 
journalists found their material. They rely, of course, as we all do, on what is 
online, using keyword searching which, ‘defined by an individual term, cannot 
trace a concept as well as a cataloguer who assigns subject headings based on 
an understanding of the material involved’'” And then the material has to 
be evaluated; research on the search patterns of university students is 
instructive here. A 1999 study of students using the internet found that 29 per 
cent ‘accepted Internet information regardless, with only 34% considering 
additional verification important." In my own conversations with students 
more recently, I would say that far more than 34 per cent want additional 
evidence, but it is disturbing - bearing in mind how Chapter 3 showed that 
print media simply repeat internet material - how many still think a ‘real book’ 
is likely to be more reliable. 

In addition to students’ general approach to what they find online, Leah 
Graham and Takis Metaxas commented in 2003 on what they described as ‘the 
extraordinary confidence students have in search engines.'*! Search engines, 
as Susan Gerhart has shown, do not cover a great portion of the web, 
despite a ‘widely held misconception of search engines behaving somewhat 
like objective and well-informed librarians. Not only do they privilege 
‘organizational, rather than ‘analytic’ sites, meaning that larger descriptive web 
pages get more traffic than those analysing data, but also their coverage is 
partial: in 1999, Steve Lawrence and Lee Giles estimated that ‘no search engine 
indexes more than about 16% of the web, while all search engines combined 
only reached 42 per cent.'” Far more pessimistic statistics exist; for example in 
2014, The Tennessean reported the estimate that Google has only indexed 
‘4 percent of the information that exists on the Internet.'*’ Internet users can 
take what they like and repeat what they like, but the freedom of information 
on the Internet cannot mean the user has access only to good information. 
What journalists find is subject to the same caveats as what students locate for 
their essays; it is likely to be based on what is easily accessible online rather 
than on any more rigorous assessment, and is subject to the algorithms used by 
the search engine chosen. 
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At least one journalist covering the Basle papyrus story - the Metro 
journalist (possibly also the Daily Mail writer) - had discovered a primary 
source, probably online. This is the passage of the Hippocratic Diseases of 
Women (2.126) included in the translated sources of Women’s Lives in Greece 
and Rome on the Diotima website; Metro even included a link to it.'* This 
passage does not, however, mention ‘hysteria’; it was only in the mid-nineteenth 
century, when Emile Littré translated the text and added his own subheadings, 
that ‘hysteria entered the picture. Unlike the editors of WLGR, he labelled this 
passage as ‘Another description of hysteria attributed to the womb attaching 
itself to the hypochondria, the location translated in WLGR as ‘the upper 
abdomen." WLGR also includes another section, Diseases of Women 2.123, 
where the womb moves towards her head, and this causes very different 
symptoms. 


A long history? Meanwhile in Babylon 


News stories clearly grapple with the problem of whether hysteria is a historical 
constant or something originating from a particular context. To some extent, 
the insistence by historians of medicine that there is no one thing that has 
always been called ‘hysteria (let alone a thing named by Hippocrates) versus 
the popular desire for continuity over time represents one skirmish in a wider 
battle between essentialist and constructivist approaches to the body. Is the 
body something fixed or something open to interpretation? Back in 1987, 
the medical anthropologists Nancy Scheper-Hughes and Margaret Lock 
summarized their response to this in the following way: the body is 
‘simultaneously a physical and symbolic artefact ... both naturally and 
culturally produced*"*° 

It is not only in popular responses to ‘hysteria that we can see the essentialist 
view today. Differences of opinion on this surfaced again when a particularly 
ambitious claim for historical continuity in ‘hysteria was made in early 2018, 
in a medical article written by the neurologist Edward Reynolds on ‘Hysteria 


in ancient civilisations’: he wrote 


The word ‘hysteria originated in the Corpus Hippocraticum, a collection of 
about 60 separate works from the Greek classical period of about 420 BCE to 
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the Hellenistic period and perhaps beyond, as a natural explanation for a 


variety of diseases in women linked in the Greco-Roman mind to an animate 


or inanimate womb [2, 3].’°” 


He repeated the familiar claim that “The great achievement of Greco-Roman 
medicine was in introducing natural causation, including causation linked to 
the womb, rather than gods or evil spirits’: this is the usual view of Hippocrates 
as separating the natural from the supernatural.'** Reynolds believes that ‘the 
study of hysteria may be one of the keys to a greater understanding of the 
relationship between brain and mind.’ 

Reynolds’ aim of showing continuity, tracing what he presents as a single 
cause for diseases over two millennia, is not the only position that has been 
taken by medical professionals. In the 1960s, in a famous dispute between Eliot 
Slater and Francis Walshe, the former argued that “The diagnosis of “hysteria” 
is a disguise for ignorance and a fertile source of clinical error, and the 
‘justification for accepting “hysteria” as a syndrome ... [is] based entirely on 
tradition and lack[ing] evidential support.'*° In response, Walshe defended ‘the 
concept of hysteria as a nosological entity in its own right’; note the absence of 
scare quotes for the disease name here.'! In 2005, a group consisting of two 
neurologists, a neuropsychiatrist and a psychologist challenged what had by 
then become the post-Slater orthodoxy, arguing that it was ‘not the quality of 
the science’ shown in the paper which had led to its influence; the paper’s 
impact owed more to ‘the memorable eloquence of the conclusion.” 

Reynolds has been writing about the ancient world since at least 1990, when 
in the first output of his long collaboration with James Kinnier Wilson (a 
retired lecturer in Assyriology and son of a neurologist) he co-wrote a piece for 
the “Texts and documents’ section of the journal Medical History on epilepsy in 
Babylonia.’ Here, Reynolds’ contributions lie in the commentary which aims 
‘to interpret the foregoing text in a simple and direct way from the standpoint 
of modern neurology and modern concepts of epilepsy.'“* What this means 
in practice is that some parts of the text are linked to modern views - for 
example, “It is he again!” implies an aura - while others which do not fit 
so well are downplayed as ‘a strange observation by modern standards ... 
of doubtful medical significance. Where a common modern symptom such 
as urinary incontinence is not mentioned in the ancient text, this is noted as 


‘surprising.’ Where a symptom is identified with a modern one, but in 
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modern understanding it only features on one side of the body yet the 
Babylonian text has the plural ‘limbs; then ‘the word “limbs” in the translation 
would require restriction accordingly.“ In short, while the authors comment 
with some caution that ‘It is seldom without risk that one interprets former 
times by the present’ it is clear that their method is to do precisely this, 
downplaying or adjusting anything which does not fit.” This contrasts with 
the approach of another scholar of the Ancient Near East, JoAnn Scurlock, 
who notes on witchcraft that “We need to get over the notion that something 
allegedly caused by something in which we do not believe could not possibly 
be a real illness’'** Kinnier Wilson and Reynolds credit Marten Stol, the great 
scholar of ancient Near Eastern medicine, for help with translation. Yet, while 
quoting from their 1990 article in his 1993 book on epilepsy in Babylonia, Stol 
politely distanced himself from their quest ‘to diagnose those symptoms by 
modern means, making it clear that his own intention was instead to look at 
how the Babylonians viewed epilepsy within the broader context of medicine 
in their culture and in the rest of the ancient Mediterranean.'” 

In 2014, Reynolds and Kinnier Wilson wrote a further short article. The 
abstract stated that “Ihe Babylonians were remarkably acute and objective 
observers of medical disorders and human behaviour. Their detailed 
descriptions are surprisingly similar to modern 19th and 20th century textbook 
accounts, with the exception of subjective thoughts and feelings which are 
more modern fields of enquiry’ Again, continuity is emphasized. The article 
seems to accept the distinction between two types of healer, the asû and the 
asipu, as ‘physician’ versus ‘priest or exorcist, something criticized by Scurlock. 
She argued that, rather than these categories of healer being interested 
respectively in natural and supernatural causes, and using different procedures 
for healing as well as different materia medica, the texts ‘reflect the same 
understanding of the nature of disease’ and were intended for the asipu; she 
concludes, ‘we are looking for binary opposites where there are not any’! 
Furthermore, if anything, the aSipu is ‘the closest equivalent to our “physician” 
with the asi more like a pharmacist.” Reynolds and Kinnier Wilson do not 
engage with this scholarship. Their approach to ancient Greek medicine comes 
out in the comment that “Babylonian medicine was a science formulated before 
the coming of pathology, the latter undoubtedly being a major contribution of 


Greek and Roman medicine?!” 
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I have a personal issue with Reynolds’ 2018 article; he cites my work as 
evidence that “The word “hysteria” originated in the Corpus Hippocraticum, 
when this is the exact opposite of what I argued in the 1993 chapter he cites. 
Specifically, I showed at some length that this was wrong: I commented that, as in 
the example of the long-lived belief that the earth is flat, “What “everyone knows” 
is, however, not necessarily true?!‘ After this misguided nod in the direction of 
my chapter, for the section later in his article when he returns to the ancient 
Greek material, like Maines, Reynolds relied on the work of Ilza Veith; it is clear 
there that he has not read my 1993 chapter, as unlike Veith I looked at the original 
Greek in some detail, and explained how Veith was reliant on poor secondary 
sources. Reynolds states his ‘method’: it is to search for key words in PubMed and 
Medline.’ As I noted in the Introduction, this appears to be the way that medical 
authors work, and it means that they miss recent work by historians, and move 
further and further away from engaging with primary sources. 

To write a ‘history of hysteria that goes from Babylonian medicine to the 
present makes even less sense than taking cemetery evidence from a period of 
4,000 years to compare with the Hippocratic Corpus. These claims are part of an 
attempt to create consistency in the history of the body and of medicine; an 
attempt which here is seriously misplaced. Instead of seeing different disease 
categories over time, there becomes just one single condition which has always 
been associated with women. This glosses over all the interesting detail of the 
Hippocratic Corpus and of women’s medicine in later history, failing to 
acknowledge the different patterns of symptoms and the different views of their 


causation. 


The Hippocrates detox diet 


My final example, like the Imhotep story, originates in a partnership with the 
monastery of St Catherine in Sinai. While the Imhotep story came from their 
relationship with the Egyptian Medicinal Plant Conservation Project, this one 
is from the Early Manuscripts Electronic Library (EMEL).'*° In 2017, news 
outlets ran a story about a fifth/sixth century CE manuscript of a ‘missing’ 
Hippocratic remedy found in the monastery library; ‘missing’ or even ‘lost in a 


famous Egyptian monastery are odd ways of describing something which was 
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not previously known to exist, and ‘unknown would be a better choice here.’*” 
This was a palimpsest, in which the original medical text had been scraped or 
washed so that the surface - in this case, leather - could be reused for a Bible 
text. The discovery was made due to the use of spectral imaging to read the 
underlying text, thus conforming to the pattern by which science uncovers 
something hidden." Neither the reasons for attributing this remedy to 
Hippocrates nor the contents of the remedy have so far been revealed, but 
again the name of Hippocrates sells the story because, as Sarah Gibbens wrote 
as the opening sentence for the National Geographic website's version of this 
story, “Theres perhaps no doctor in history more famous than Hippocrates: 
This story had to be corrected due to a historical impossibility, as follows: 


Correction: A previous version of this article stated that the 6th century 
manuscript belonged to Hippocrates. The medical recipe within the 
manuscript belonged to Hippocrates, but the text was not copied until the 
6th century, after the doctor’s death. 


‘The various versions of this news piece show a high level of confusion. The first 
announcement on 7 July was in the newspaper Asharg al-Awsat but the English 
version of this used the word ‘Palmesit’ for ‘palimpsest’; this error was followed 
by Dattatreya Mandal who took this to be a scroll written on leather with ‘two 
layers for rewriting purposes due to the very high cost of leather at the time; 
adding that ‘the library is believed to have quite a few Palmesit scrolls among 
its impressive hoard of over 6,000 manuscripts.’ One version of the story 
claimed that “Hippocrates is the world’s most famous doctor, but very little is 
known about his teachings. This new text could help change that?!*! 

So what is this text? The original stories described a drawing of a herb with 
text in both Greek and Arabic.!” The Times, however, had more information 
than most, and announced that this was ‘an ancient detox and purification 
diet:'® This claim was based on an interview with Agamemnon Tselikas, a 
palaeographer who is part of the EMEL project and ‘who authenticated the 
manuscripts’: other reporters quoted only from Michael Phelps (given as 
Philips in some of the media accounts), Executive Director of EMEL.'* 
Tselikas was one of those who deciphered the Antikythera Mechanism and is 


also on record for arguing that the letter Morton Smith claimed was an 
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authentic letter of Clement of Alexandria, including extracts from a lost ‘secret’ 
gospel of Mark, was in fact an eighteenth-century forgery.'® 

Why Hippocrates and detox? As we shall see in Chapter 7, these two seem 
to go together in the popular imagination: detox is part of his ‘ancient 
wisdom:’® According to Carrie LEsperance, ‘a multi-platform free artisan, in 


The Seasonal Detox Diet: Remedies from the Ancient Campfire, 


Hippocrates is said to have offered the Grecian people wise advise [sic]: A 
healthy mind in a health body should be the goal of all generations in the 
world. Hippocrates was a vitalist who taught that good health and purity of 
environment are dependent upon each other ... He knew that Nature made 
the cure and that the doctor's role was to assist. He believed that the diseased 
body needed a period of rest - not only a physical rest, but a chemical rest, 
which he considered even more important. Chemical rest could be achieved 
only by withholding food, thus giving the organs of the body an opportunity 


to discharge accumulated waste products and thereby to cleanse themselves.’ 


These detox references call to mind Brian Clements Hippocrates Health 
Institute (HHI) in West Palm Beach, Florida, and I shall return to the use of 
Hippocrates’ name here at the end of this book.'®* 


Conclusion 


The examples I have discussed in this chapter show how, despite some tension 
as to whether or not he is the Father of Medicine, Hippocrates’ name continues 
to have power. Priority disputes in which he loses that role as Father are part of 
wider challenges to the hegemony of the West and to Western medicine, but 
exist alongside claims that Hippocrates represents all that is best in medical 
ethics. His ethical role is demonstrated by the ease with which people refer to 
what they think is in the Oath; the example of the longevity of the belief that 
all doctors take, and always have taken, the Oath, repeated in memes, tweets 
and slogans, at the very least demonstrates how we all think we know something 
about Hippocrates, whether or not we are medical professionals.’ 

As his use in the 1992 doctors’ strike suggests, Hippocrates also sells news 
stories. Everything needs to find its origins in Hippocrates, even if that origin 
doesn't exist, and it is very easy for ‘Hippocratic texts’ to morph into 
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‘Hippocrates: Assuming the continuity implied by finding Hippocratic origins 
for everything flattens out the past: Galen thought the same as Hippocrates 
and this continued until the Victorians; every condition of women becomes 
‘hysteria. This supposed continuity enables Hippocrates to speak to us today, 
because nothing has really changed. The construction of these news stories 
often calls on the prestige of science to ‘solve a puzzle’ or ‘decode a text; but the 
prestige of Hippocrates remains intact: he named hysteria, he showed his 
‘diagnostic prowess’ and, even if ancient medicine in general is ‘bonkers, 
Hippocrates is right. 

The current Hippocrates, because of the essentialist principle of continuity, 
goes even further. He can still teach us something: the value of a detox, often 
understood today in terms of a raw food diet, which is particularly ironic when 
raw foods are not recommended in ancient medicine. I shall explore this 
further below, first by examining internet use of the various quotes associated 
with Hippocrates, which show how the authority gained through repetition 
can be combined with that of an ancient figure, and then by looking at holistic 


medicine more generally. 


Hippocrates in Quotes 


So far in this book we have seen that there are common views of what 
Hippocrates is supposed to be about which form part of many people’s tacit 
knowledge. Some have links to the traditional stories told about his character 
or to specific texts of the Corpus: others, not. In the previous chapter, we saw 
how writers of news stories still think it is worth invoking his name and 
tapping into this knowledge, and how such stories move between praising 
Hippocrates as one of us and distancing us from the weirdnesses of the ancient 
world, while suggesting ‘science’ can solve all history’s ‘mysteries: In this chapter, 
I shall start to investigate a range of claims for Hippocrates as an authority, and 
for the Hippocratic lifestyle and its virtues, through the medium of some of the 
many ‘quotes’ going under the name of the Father of Medicine, shared through 
websites and social media, often independent of what is happening in the 
news. The next chapter will focus on the food-related quotes which currently 
dominate online references to Hippocrates. 

Sharing such quotes is often the main way in which people become aware of 
‘Hippocrates’ today. They may simply tweet or post on Instagram the alleged 
words of Hippocrates, complete with his name; their followers, and their own 
followers, will then retweet the words, perhaps interpreting them very 
differently from the original tweeter. They may attach to their message an 
image which moves the meaning of the words in another direction; for 
example, if someone tweets ‘Let food be thy medicine. Hippocrates’ and 
attaches a picture of raw foods, this will have a different meaning from the 
same tweet accompanied by a picture of one specific food. Throughout, the 
theme of “Hippocrates was right’ pervades discussions of the Hippocratic 
lifestyle; the thing about Hippocrates is almost inevitably that “He knew his 
stuff?’ Words attributed ‘to the historical Hippocrates ... are intended to carry 
greater weight precisely because of that association.’ 
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First, an example. ‘ChefMD’ Dr John La Puma promotes ‘healthy eating’ as 
‘Both a board-certified practicing internist and professionally trained chef’ 
Typically pictured at food markets in a white coat with a stethoscope round his 
neck, La Puma teaches ‘culinary medicine’ to medical students, presents on 
PBS and Lifetime TV, blogs, writes for several newspapers and is a YouTube 
influencer.* A striking image combines his logo with three pictures. In one, 
food is contained in a medical capsule; in the others, raw foods are shaped to 
resemble the brain and the heart. The use of the multi-coloured capsule 
reminds me of a point made by medical anthropologists about the symbolic 
value of capsules over pills within Western biomedicine; patient perception is 
that ‘Capsules are more powerful than tablets, and multicolored capsules are 
more powerful than single colored ones:* On a ‘functional medicine’ site, and 
in other locations online, the power of these images is increased by the addition 
of a set of four ‘quotes’ to the right of the image.° 

These ‘quotes’ include Thomas Edison, “The doctor of the future will give no 
medicine, but will interest her or his patients in the care of the human frame, 
in a proper diet, and in the cause and prevention of disease’ Is this authentic? 
Snopes.com found that - other than the ‘her or his, and the insertion of ‘a 
proper’ - this was indeed something he said in 1902; the context is important, 
however, as ‘He was speaking at a time when very little effective “medicine” 
existed’° Another quote is from Mark Hyman, a medical doctor, founder of 
The UltraWellness Center, and best-selling author of the Eat Fat, Get Thin 
Cookbook: “The fork is your most powerful tool to change your health and the 
planet; food is the most powerful medicine to heal chronic illness’? Hyman uses 
a variant of this statement as his banner online, where it is followed by an 
endorsement from Bill Clinton for one of his books.” Whole Living magazine 
is the source of another quote: “While you can't shut out illness entirely, you 
CAN make your body a place where health thrives’ Finally, there are two 
Hippocrates quotes, presented as two sections of the same unnamed text. One, 
‘Let your food be your medicine and your medicine be your food’ - or, to give 
it that patina of antiquity, “Let food be thy medicine’ - is probably the most 
commonly-repeated Hippocrates ‘quote’ today.” The other is ‘Leave your drugs 
in the chemist’s pot if you can cure the patient with food’ Neither is authentic. 
Before examining these and other such quotes, I first want to consider how the 


culture of quotes works online. 
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Flitting like a bee: Becoming a quote 


What does it mean for Hippocrates to have ‘become a quote’? Ann Blair drew 
attention to Descartes’ view that reference books should only be used to refresh 
one’s memory, rather than in isolation from their original sources.” Yet books 
of quotations have always existed. Their roots lie in the early modern 
commonplace book, in which people copied down anything that took their 
fancy, arranging the phrases and passages under headings.'' This way of 
interacting with what one read was originally personal: Erasmus emphasized 
that the user should ‘draw up a list of virtues and vices to suit himself’ and 
when the headings had been fixed should ‘arrange them as you please.” 
Erasmus commented, on the subject of the reading habits of the daughters of 
his friend Thomas More, 


As they flit like so many little bees between Greek and Latin authors of every 
species, here noting down something to imitate, here culling some notable 
saying to put into practice in their behaviour, there getting by heart some 
witty anecdote to relate among their friends, you would swear you were 
watching the Muses at graceful play in the lovely pastures of Mount Helicon, 
gathering flowers and marjoram to make well-woven garlands." 


The imagery of the garland recalls the ancient origins of this way of reading: 
the ‘florilegium. The text could be presented ‘as a garden whose elements could 
be collected, displayed and used:'* While its origins were personal, the 
commonplace book could also enter print, where it told the reader how to 
think by ‘extracting wisdom from classical texts’; the text became a source of 
such wisdom rather than the reader focusing on the context in which the 
author had used the extracted phrase, and the phrases then became cultural 
capital. Collections of sententiae, wise sayings of figures of authority, also 
existed from an early date. 

Quotations give the impression of knowledge without the hard work of 
reading the rest of the text from which they are taken. Early printed books of 
quotations do not necessarily include anything attributed to Hippocrates; 
medical texts were far less likely than works of literature to be sampled and 
shared in this way. John Bartlett’s A Collection of Familiar Quotations (revised 
edition, 1856) included just one (abbreviated) Hippocratic quotation, ‘Life is 
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short, and the art long; and that only as a footnote to Longfellow’s Art is long, 
and Time is fleeting’’® As Ann Blair has observed, in its Senecan version of ars 
longa, vita brevis, this has ‘proved an especially versatile tag, invoked by both 
optimists and pessimists about the accumulation of knowledge.” 

Quotes can also act simply as decoration. They may be intended to be 
‘inspirational; as in the title of M. Prefontaine’s The Big Book of Quotes: Funny, 
inspirational and motivational quotes on life, love and much else, a book 
arranged by categories under the subsections of power, relationships, spiritual, 
fact and fiction, intelligence, the arts, sport, pets, countries, occupations — 
including ‘doctors and medicine’ - and the human condition." This extensive 
collection is described in its marketing material as ‘Ideal for pepping up 
speeches, letters or just for empowering you to live life? The section on 
‘Doctors and medicine’ includes such gems as ‘Never go to a doctor whose 
office plants have died? attributed to Erma Bombeck (1927-96). Some books of 
quotes are aimed at an even narrower clientele; there are books for writers, 
lawyers, and veterinary caregivers, and those aimed at people preparing a 
speech.” This process of using and perhaps transforming the words of others 
is part of the creation of a sense of self, but also of making a book of ‘identity- 
soothing words’ for a particular community.” 

How has the internet changed the culture of quotation? It is perhaps 
significant that recent scholarly interest in commonplace books, as a way of 
organizing and then interacting with knowledge, grew at the same time as the 
internet became the main source for modern knowledge. Kate Eichhorn linked 
the commonplace book and the blog as what she called ‘archival genres.” 
Concerns about the difficulty not only of accessing but also remembering all 
the information available are not new; as discussed by Ann Blair, certainly 
since the Renaissance there has been too much knowledge for any one person 
to manage.” However, the internet provides the illusion of access to all this 
knowledge through search engines. What is different is not only that, as we saw 
in Chapter 3, ‘Like a verbal virus, any error committed on one website is quickly 
replicated on hundreds,” but also that information exists in a state of continual 
flux, enabled by its interactive nature. As David Crystal has argued, ‘People 
have more power to influence the language of the Web than in any other 
medium, because they operate on both sides of the communication divide, 
reception and production. They not only read a text, they can add to it. The 
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distinction between creator and receiver thus becomes blurred” This clearly 
has important ramifications for the reception of Hippocrates, as quotes are 
taken out of context, altered or even created by their receivers. 

The difference between a quote and a quotation is no longer the 
dictionary one in which the first is a verb and the second a noun. An internet 
quote has various features, some of which are more or less specific to the 
electronic medium; the quote is usually presented as something someone 
‘said rather than ‘wrote, it is noteworthy and repeatable, and it has an 
implicit meaning that is largely taken for granted, so it needs no explanation or 
commentary. Rather than being the product of a deliberate ‘contextomy, 
in which the snippet is severed from its original text in order to alter its 
meaning,” it requires no context, as the very concept of there being a greater 
text is absent; Hippocrates quotes commonly give no date and no title of the 
text from which they are supposed to originate. As an example of how quotes 
lose context, Garber cites Shakespeare’s Polonius saying ‘to thine own self be 
true’: a book of quotations would give you this adage, but would lose entirely 
the significance of the contextual point that it was ‘the least self-aware of men’ 
who was originally presented as saying it.” Some sites make more effort than 
others to trace the name of the Hippocratic text from which their Hippocratic 
quotes originate.” The Wikiquote site gives a range of quotes from him, 
organized by their claimed text of origin, but these are sometimes listed ‘as 
quoted im another text rather than giving the name or edition of an actual 
Hippocratic text.” 

Quotes are repeated and traded between bloggers, tweeters, and participants 
in chat rooms, used to advertise businesses, and are collected on sites created 
solely for the purpose of supplying choice phrases, an extension of the tradition 
of printed collections of sayings.” Often, words are left out to make a quote 
pithier, a process known as ‘bumper-stickering:*! Quotes hover in cyberspace, 
offering wisdom in a form that takes only seconds to read, understand, and 
repeat, and in the case of those Iam exploring here often come with a backdrop 
of an image of Hippocrates or of an inspiring landscape. They can be used in a 
ritualized fashion to create and maintain relations between social and political 
groups, to express common interests, enthusiasms, heartbreaks or annoyances.” 
As Clark and Gerrig noted of quotations generally, an online adage can be seen 
as ‘a demonstration of what a person did in saying something; and the act of 
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quotation paradoxically both separates the quoter from the sentiment and 
connects them to it.” 

Ascribing the quote to a historical figure is both a measure of its reliability, 
and a demonstration of that figure’s importance, wisdom and relevance. In a 
Hippocrates quote, his name as alleged creator becomes part of the quote, 
while users of the quote somehow incorporate into themselves his authority: 
Marjorie Garber, who used the term ‘cultural ventriloquism” here, noted that 
the quote ‘imparts that authority, temporarily, to the speaker or the writer’ This, 
she pointed out, contrasts with the use of ‘quote-unquote’ around words from 
we wish to distance ourselves or which we want to challenge.** Ruth Finnegan 
quoted David Comins’ comment, ‘People will accept your ideas much more 
readily if you tell them Benjamin Franklin said it first?” 

It is well-established that many of the most famous quotes are not accurate. 
In Prefontaine’s The Big Book of Quotes, Hippocrates (his dates given as ‘460- 
370 BC’) features with just one quote, the same one as in Bartlett’s A Collection 
of Familiar Quotations: “The life so short, the craft so long to learn.’ That is a 
truncated version of the original, ‘Life is short, the art long, the moment 
fleeting, and Prefontaine’s version is correctly identified on Wikiquote not 
specifically as Hippocratic but as the first line of Chaucer’s The Assembly of 
Fowles.” Examples of quotes which are not just inaccurate, but imaginary, 
include Edmund Burke, ‘All that is necessary for the triumph of evil is that 
good men do nothing’** Another example would be “The more I study science 
the more I believe in God,’ Albert Einstein once remarked’? Only he didn't. In 
2012, Quentin Schultze and Randall Bytwerk demonstrated that a quote 
attributed to Joseph Goebbels, beginning ‘Tf you tell a lie big enough and keep 
repeating it, people will eventually come to believe it, then found on over half 
a million pages of the internet, was never said by him. They used the term 
‘referential credibility’ for when a quotation is believed by the community 
using it to have been correctly attributed to a person important to that 
community.” 

Gary Saul Morson has analysed the movement ‘from quotations to culture’ 
He describes the process by which words become a quote by using the example 
of Isaac Newton's Tf I have seen further than others, it is by standing upon the 
shoulders of giants’ While he was not the first to say something very much like 
this and, at the time of writing, even Wikipedia is now very clear indeed that 
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the wording existed before his time, on quotes sites the quote is attributed 
solely to him.*! Morson writes, ‘the quotation is now Newton's because the fact 
that the words are his has long been part of their meaning. The same words 
said by anyone but Newton, regarded for centuries as the greatest scientist who 
ever lived, would not be the same.” Morson compares quotation to the use of 
found art, in which the object is not made by the artist, but the artist presents 
it in a different form.” 

What happens when ‘Hippocrates’ is quoted online is a more extreme 
version of what happens when he is quoted in printed sources. A quotation 
may be an attempt to show that one has mastered the text from which it is 
taken, in ‘a process thought to resemble separating wheat from chaff or 
selecting gems from stones.“ In addition to possible bumper-stickering, the 
quotation does not have to reproduce the original precisely; quotations, like 
oral poetry, ‘pass from mouth to mouth as well as from text to text. They are 
frequently spoken, altered, written, and quoted aloud again. Cherished as texts, 
they also live in their oral use? The phenomenon of the ‘Hippocrates quote’ 
differs from citing proverbs, in which anonymity as well as the absence of a 
firm date contribute to the sense of ‘great age’ and to the impression of ‘timeless 
essence and wisdom. To me, Hippocrates quotes seem to rest somewhere 
between the quotation and the proverb; what is stated both gains authority 
from its connection to Hippocrates and presents something which is supposed 
to be true for all time. I shall now examine some of the most popular 


Hippocrates quotes today. 


First do no harm 


In Chapter 4, I explored how, as well as being used by the public as an ideal of 
how doctors should behave, the Oath has been used to create a sense of 
continuity and an identity for those practising medicine, and I stressed that 
this is an emotional process as well as a historical one. In the USA, ObamaCare 
led to a new range of claims for the content and meaning of the Oath; for 
example, from the Washington Times, When I became a doctor almost 40 years 
ago, I swore to uphold the Hippocratic Oath — “do no harm.” Never has this 
solemn promise been more difficult to keep?” 
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This is one of many examples in which one of the most-repeated Hippocrates 
quotes, First, do no harm, is wrongly attributed to the Oath, or even regarded 
as a summary of it: “The Oath is commonly cited in brief as “first do no harm’, 
but it is actually more involved than that? Answers.com asks “What did the 
Hippocrates [sic] do?’ The first answer is ‘Nothing!’ and the second, ‘Rather 
than nothing, he did say “first do no harm” (primum non nocere, in Latin). This 
enabled physicians to observe conditions first, rather than prescribe potions, 
which could be potentially toxic, and even life-threatening’ Once more, the 
focus is on ‘saying’ rather than ‘writing’ ‘Potions, with its hints of magic and 
poison, is a significant choice of word here, and again the theme is that 
treatment carries risk. 

While the original Hippocratic Oath includes ‘I will use those dietary 
regimens which will benefit my patients according to my greatest ability and 
judgement, and I will do no harm or injustice to them, this is not quite ‘First do 
no harm-*° The nearest wording in the Corpus comes not from the Oath but 
from Epidemics 1.11, which includes the injunction ‘As to diseases, make a habit 
of two things - to help, or at least to do no harm?*' Like answers.com, many 
websites telling you that Hippocrates wrote ‘First, do no harm will elaborate that 
‘originally’ this was primum non nocere, without necessarily noticing that this is 
Latin while Hippocrates was a Greek. In Kelly Parsons’ thriller Doing Harm, the 
central character Steven first hears this in his first year of medical school from 
‘one of my older professors who had a proclivity for bowties and Grecian 
Formula.’ Steven ‘wondered if Latin really would have been [Hippocrates’] 
idiom of choice for solemn ethical declarations’ but concluded that ‘Doctors like 
to say stuff in Latin because it makes us sound smart?” Elizabeth Vandiver has 
argued that the classics can lend gravity even to banal sentiments; translated 
into Latin tags, everyday sentiments about valour and patriotism in the Great 
War could attain a grandeur they otherwise lacked amongst both those who 
could read Latin and those who could not.™ In terms of the familiarity of this 
phrase to a wider public, a two-part episode of the UK hospital drama Holby 
City broadcast in June 2018 used the Latin as its title and, as I have already 
mentioned, a few months later the Assassins Creed game section set in ancient 
Greece included a quest called ‘First do no harm, featuring Hippocrates.” 

Within the medical profession, and for a wider audience, there is now far 


more awareness that this phrase does not feature in its supposed source, the 
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Oath, ‘just as nobody says “Play it again, Sam” in “Casablanca’”’** In 2005, the 
Journal of Clinical Pharmacology published a piece in which Cedric Smith tried 
to trace the origins of the Latin version.” As a pharmacologist, Smith was keen 
to consider the phrase in terms of its relevance to potential adverse drug 
interactions. One of his key findings was “Who was the author? Not 
Hippocrates:** He surveyed earlier literature, trying to pin the phrase on Galen, 
Ambroise Paré, Thomas Sydenham, Oliver Wendell Holmes or William Osler, 
but was unable to locate it in any of their writings; the earliest date he found it 
in use was 1860. He noted that ‘like a proverb... it is a crystallized bit of wisdom 
... this maxim has several levels of meaning and can be applied to a wide range 
of situations.” Importantly, Tt also sounds true, especially with its combination 
with the Latin’® Smith was not the first to observe this: in 1997, the blogger 
Susan Richards published a piece noting that the words do not come from the 
Oath (and ‘nor was [the Oath] actually written by Hippocrates, according to 
many sources’).* But Smith’s findings were significant because they have been 
shared widely, for example in an online piece by N.S. Gill on thoughtco.com (a 
site offering ‘expert-created education content’) in which she offered a balanced 
reading of the history of the phrase; however, she did not go far enough, 
suggesting with regard to the Epidemics origin that “Hippocrates was never 
proven to be the author of any of these works, but the theories do follow closely 
with Hippocrates’ teachings’ This wording suggests that there is firm 
independent evidence of ‘Hippocrates’ teachings’ which, as we have seen, there 
is not. In 2013, Daniel Sokol located 393 articles in the online PubMed database 
with do no harm in their title and followed Smith in dating the first use in print 
to 1860; his conclusion was that it is an unhelpful axiom for today, when 
‘Clinicians inflict harm all the time, whether it is by inserting a cannula, 
administering chemotherapy, performing a tracheotomy .. ’® 

I suspect that it is precisely because of the invasive nature of much of 
medicine today that ‘First do no harm plays out so well with the public. The 
quote is sometimes abbreviated to ‘Do No Harm, as in the title of a 2014 
memoir by a neurosurgeon, Henry Marsh; a reviewer commented ‘But many 
medical treatments do cause harm: learning how to navigate the risks of drug 
therapies, as well as the catastrophic consequences of botched or inadvised 
surgical operations, is a big part of why training doctors takes so long. Even the 
simplest of therapies carries the risk of making things worse’“ A common 
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comment on conventional medicine today is that ‘All therapies entail risks’ 
(something nobody has yet, to my knowledge, attributed to Hippocrates!); 
another example, from the Harvard Health Blog, is ‘But if physicians took “first, 
do no harm” literally, no one would have surgery, even if it was lifesaving’® 
Steven Miles concluded that the full line of Epidemics, with its sense of a 
calculation of the likelihood of benefits against the risk of damage, was 
‘worthier of Hippocratic medicine than “Do no harm” 

The ‘harm’ envisaged by users of this quote can however extend beyond 
being a side-effect of attempts to heal. As well as the Holby City episodes, a film 
using the phrase as its title was made for American television in 1997." This 
told the story of a family using the ketogenic diet on their severely epileptic 
son; this high-fat diet has been used for some epileptic conditions for the past 
fifty years or so, and came back into prominence in the mid-1990s. In the film, 
the diet was contrasted with the invasive procedures carried out to diagnose 
the boy’s condition and the various treatments used, which included the rectal 
administration of a drug seen to melt a plastic cup.® Discussion of the film on 
IMDb included the comment that the title ‘comes from the Hippocratic oath 
which doctors take as part of their vocation, the reviewer adding that the film 
‘presents a blistering attack on the rigidity and insensitivity of the medical 
establishment.” 

Again, the claimed connection with the Oath was important here. The film 
opens with what are presumably students repeating a very short version of the 
Oath word for word after an older man reads it out: this version, taking lines 
from various medical oaths, is ‘I do solemnly swear that I will be loyal to the 
profession of medicine and just and generous to its members, that I will 
prescribe regimen for the good of my patients according to my ability and my 
judgment and above all else first do no harm’ It thus begins with a line which 
could be read as doctors looking after their own, and ends with ‘first do no 
harm: Certainly, the original Oath contained clauses which would increase the 
solidarity of the medical community, teaching each other's children and caring 
for their own teachers; however, the wording of ‘loyal to the profession’ here 
prepares the viewer for a story in which the medical establishment is the 
enemy, closing ranks to protect its members.” While these words are spoken, 
we see on the screen a well-known image of Hippocrates - the Rubens bust 
discussed in the Introduction - which is then expanded to show it is taken 
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from an encyclopaedia entry on the Oath, thus giving the words even more 
authority.” This recalls the 1937 film Green Light, in which one scene sees 
the entire screen filled with the Oath, as a surgeon who made an error in the 
operating theatre lets a younger colleague take the blame for the death of a 
patient, finally focusing on the injunction in the Oath to keep silent about what 
one hears both in the context of treating a patient, and beyond.” 

‘Do no harm also keeps company with ‘Let food be thy medicine; to which 
I shall turn in the next chapter. As the author of a recent article on how 
orthodox medicine disadvantages women as patients puts it: “Hippocrates 
would be turning over in his grave. A man who admonished caregivers to do 
no harm, and to use food as our medicine as well to exercise regularly, has to 
be rather displeased with modern medicine?” It also appeared recently in a 
setting based around food, in an article promoting Giles Coren’s Truth, Love & 
Clean Cutlery - a manifesto for restaurants which produce ethical food. Coren 
asks that those selling food and drink should give ‘an assurance that every 
possible effort has been made to - in the words of the Hippocratic Oath - “do 
no harm”*” Here, the words are used to suggest a meaning that goes beyond 
medical practice into an approach to the planet. 


Walking is the best medicine 


‘First do no harm is not in the Oath, but does at least have a Hippocratic text 
behind it. This is not always true of the Hippocratic quotes popular today. 
According to many sites on the internet, Hippocrates is supposed to have 
written - although more often to have ‘said’ - that “Walking is the best medicine, 
“Walking is [a] man’s best medicine’ or even the excited “Walking is man’s best 
medicine!, used as the title of a 2012 article in the journal Occupational 
Medicine.” This quote has been taken up as the slogan for schemes in orthodox 
medicine aimed at improving cardiovascular health, such as “Walk Nebraska 
and MacEwan University’s Sport and Wellness site, and as a marketing slogan 
for gyms such as Geneva Fit in Geneva, Illinois.” It also features in memes, 
often accompanied by spectacular scenery of oceans and mountains, or happy 
couples on the beach.” Its users present it as ‘a timeless non-pharmacological 
prescription for well-being and longevity’ and as yet more evidence that 
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‘Hippocrates was right; here not least in suggesting something realistic rather 
than setting an unachievable goal; the article in which these comments feature 
also recommends parking the car and then walking into the takeaway rather 
than ordering your food at the drive-up window, or chopping your own 
vegetables rather than buying them pre-sliced.” 

Where does this claim about walking originate? In 2017, user Brownturkey 
wrote on the talk page for the Wikipedia Hippocrates page, ‘I can’t find any 
evidence that Hippocrates actually said this (and the citation is not persuasive). 
Can anyone help?” Before looking at the problems of this particular quote, we 
can set it within some of the wider claims for Hippocrates and exercise being 
made today. For example, one of the many Hippocrates exercise memes 
includes the words: “Even when all is known, the care of a man is not yet 
complete... Because eating alone will not keep a man well; he must also take 
exercise. For food and exercise, while possessing opposite qualities, yet work 
together to produce health [italics in original]? In this meme, the words are 
attributed to the Loeb translation of Regimen ‘Vol.4, 229°*° This is not the 
treatise Regimen 4 (also known as On Dreams); the passage is found in Regimen 
1, and the ‘Vol’ is a Loeb volume rather than a section of the Hippocratic 
treatise (Regimen 1.2; Loeb, Hippocrates IV, 227-9). In the Roman Empire, 
Galen considered that those who attributed the first book of Regimen to 
Hippocrates were probably wrong, although the second book ‘might perhaps 
with good reason be thought worthy of Hippocrates." The balance between 
food and exercise is the cornerstone of the Regimen books, as expressed in 
Regimen 3.69 (Loeb, Hippocrates IV, 383): ‘whether food overpowers exercise, 
whether exercise overpowers food, or whether the two are duly proportioned. 
For it is from the overpowering of one or the other that diseases arise, while 
from their being evenly balanced comes good health? The concept of balance 
translates all too easily to modern culture, but the immediate sense of 
recognition and the superficial similarity cover over many important 
differences in what is being ‘balanced. 

While it features on general health sites and in alternative medicine, the 
idea that health is a balance between food and exercise also plays a key role in 
sports medicine. It has been used as part of the attempt to create a history of 
the EIM (Exercise Is Medicine) movement - a health initiative launched by 
the American College of Sports Medicine in 2007 and which has since spread 
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across the world. One example of this creation is Charles Tipton’s 2014 article, 
“The history of “Exercise Is Medicine” in ancient civilizations’” Tipton was not 
the first to try to provide a history for EIM; in 2010 Jack Berryman wrote 
‘Exercise is Medicine: A Historical Perspective’ for Current Sports Medicine 
Reports.® 

Tipton’s piece in particular provides yet another example of the impulse to 
find a history for a new initiative, and he ranges widely across ancient 
civilizations seeking to identify their ‘contributions ... to the emergence and 
acceptance of EIM’ He credits the Indian Susruta with being ‘the first “recorded” 
physician to prescribe moderate daily exercise’ although Hippocrates was the 
first ‘recorded’ ‘to provide a written exercise prescription for a patient’; I will 
examine this claim shortly.“ Tipton considers that Hippocrates deserves 
recognition for providing the centrality of exercise in EIM from the following 
statement in Regimen in Acute Diseases (25, p. 62): 


I say then, that this question [regimen] is a most excellent one and allied to 
many others, some of the most vital importance in the art [medicine], for 
that it can contribute much to the recovery of the sick, and to the preservation 
of health in case of those gymnastic [athletic] exercises, and is useful to 
whatever one wish to apply it. 


‘25 here is not a Loeb volume, which is what Tipton used elsewhere for his 
Hippocratic quotations, but the Francis Adams translation. Nor is that 
translation quoted accurately: the final phrase as given here makes no sense, 
and part of the passage is missed out. Adams gives < . . and to the preservation 
of health in the case of those who are well; and that it promotes the strength of 
those who use gymnastic exercises, and is useful to whatever one may wish to 


apply it.% The Loeb translates instead: 


But I am confident that this inquiry is wholly profitable, being bound up 
with most, and the most important, of the things embraced by the art. In fact, 
it has great power to bring health in all cases of sickness, preservation of 
health to those who are well, good condition to athletes in training, and in 
fact realization of each man’s particular desire.” 


As to whether the Loeb’ ‘inquiry’ is the same as Adams’ ‘question’; glossed by 
Tipton here as ‘regimen, the context of the opening section of the treatise is 
indeed that previous physicians have not given regimen the attention it 
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deserves. The section immediately before this one focuses on how ordinary 
people find it difficult to take the medical art seriously, because different 
practitioners treat acute diseases with such different remedies. 

Tipton, then, has missed out the full range of benefits described in the 
passage, presumably to focus on its relevance to his audience. He suggests that 
Hippocrates has even more to contribute to modern society, commenting that 
‘it is surprising that the current crusade against obesity has not invoked 
Hippocratic views in its efforts, bearing in mind that Regimen 1 talks about 
how food can overpower exercise. As for his plea for Hippocrates to be 
recognized as having provided ‘a written exercise prescription for a patient 
with a disease (consumption); while this is supposed to be a reference to 
Diseases 3 (using Potter's translation, Loeb V1), I have not been able to identify 
it there. There are certainly references to exercise as a remedy for what is 
usually translated into English as ‘consumption’ (in Greek, variations of 
phthisis), but there is no idea of a single disease entity behind this label; instead, 
there are descriptions of various severe lung conditions. So, in Diseases 2, a 
‘consumption’ patient ‘takes walks out of the wind and sun; and in another 
variant of consumption the advice includes ‘have him do a few exercises, take 
walks.** In Internal Affections, in a variant of phthisis, the advice is “Have the 
patient take walks in conjunction with his meals ... If walks are beneficial to 
the patient, let him take them; if they are not, he must keep his body as quiet as 
possible’; here, then, walking is not a blanket recommendation.” For another 
type of phthisis, the patient is given a pattern of diet and exercise lasting for a 
year. In the first month, for example, ‘On arising from his sleep, have him walk 
at least twenty stades that day; on the days that follow, let him walk an additional 
five stades each day until he reaches one hundred stades?” Nothing here 
matches Tipton’s ‘written prescription, which anachronistically suggests an 
individual patient being given words on papyrus. 

Food and exercise thus appear as the two features of a healthy life which 
balance each other. But this is still not as specific as “Walking is the best medicine. 
At the end of 2016, a Greek team led by Nikitas Nomikos and consisting of two 
members of a faculty of Physical Education and Sports Science, a medical 
historian working in a Faculty of Medicine, and an orthopaedic specialist, 
published “The Role of Exercise in Hippocratic Medicine’ in the peer-reviewed 
American Journal of Sports Science and Medicine.” They identified Regimen in 
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Health as the source of Hippocratic exercise theory, although their quotations 
come from Regimen 1,2 and 3 as well.” For all of these, they use the 1931 Loeb 
translation by W.HLS. Jones, although - for reasons I do not understand - they 
attribute it throughout to ‘EJ. James. For them, Hippocrates is ‘the great 
physician of antiquity, ‘the founder of Greek and global medicine’ and ‘the 
father of modern Medicine.” Their method is to summarize the text (there is 
no doubt in their minds that all these treatises are by Hippocrates) and to 
intersperse some references to modern medical studies with comments on 
what Hippocrates ‘means’ in modern terms. Thus he is presented as 
understanding the importance of a warm-up, the dangers of overtraining 
syndrome and the value of post-exercise recovery. His observations are 
invariably ‘confirmed’ by modern research; for example, the advice that running 
in a cloak heats the body and so is good for weight loss leads the authors to 
reflect on the benefits of exercise kit designed to increase sweating.” 
Hippocrates, once again, was right: of course. However, the insistence in 
modern sports medicine that Hippocrates is the origin of exercise in medicine 
(or even Exercise Is Medicine) is misplaced. As Lesley Dean-Jones has shown, 
athletics trainers and medical experts in classical Greece had very different 
aims.” The treatise On Places in Man (35) presents gymnastics and medicine 
as opposites, and Regimen (1.24, Loeb IV, 261-3) is hardly flattering about the 
exercise trainer, whose art is ‘how to transgress the law according to law, to be 
unjust justly, to deceive, to trick, to rob, to do the foulest violence most fairly.”° 
Nomikos and his co-writers correctly quote the Loeb as saying that “Walking is 
a natural exercise, much more so than the other exercises; so it is possible that this 
passage should be seen as the best match for this particular Hippocratic quote.” 
However, that is not the whole of this Regimen sentence; on walking, it continues 
<.. but there is something violent about it. In Regimen 2, not only does the author 
go on to distinguish different types of walking - its effects depend on the time of 
day — but also the statement needs to be read alongside the previous chapter 
which distinguishes between ‘natural (kata physin) and ‘violent’ (dia biés) 
exercises.” The natural exercises here are not walking, but sight, hearing, voice 
and thought, all of which ‘move the soul’ This is clearly not the world of sports 
medicine or of any other simple statements today that“Walking is the best exercise’ 
In the next chapter, I shall turn to the food-related Hippocrates quotes 
which dominate the internet today. Many of these come from a range of 
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different alternative forms of medicine; for example, Jensen’s Foods That Heal 
opens with the epigraph ‘Let food be thy medicine; attributing it to ‘Hippocrates 
circa 431 B.C? and he claims to ‘use many of Hippocrates’ practices and 
principles in my own work because ‘he believed in foods and natural cure’ and 
‘the power of positive thinking’ He claims that ‘Curiously, however, 
Hippocrates’ writings on foods have been all but ignored by the American 
medical mainstream.” As we shall see, this is not the case: mainstream medical 
writing, too, repeats this quote. What, however, does it mean? Where are the 
boundaries drawn between food, and medicine? Sometimes it refers to a 
general principle of rejecting drugs - playing into the opposition to Big 
Pharma - but in other cases, as we shall see, it is used to support using specific 
foods to cure specific conditions. 


Let Food Be Thy Medicine 


By far the most popular Hippocrates quote today is the one for which this 
chapter is named, often presented as the most Hippocratic sentiment of all. 
‘HIPPOCRATES said, “Let food be thy medicine and medicine be thy food” 
Just about every nutrition related professional I know has that quote displayed 
somewhere in their office, probably to convince reluctant patients that a really 
smart guy a really long time ago predicted that food could actually heal the 
body. It features on T-shirts, key rings, clocks, mugs and aprons, and is widely 
quoted in complementary and alternative medicine.’ It is also found beyond 
the world of healing. Advertising a Canadian meal-delivery service, “The Greek 
Physician Hippocrates, said in his scriptures, “let food be thy medicine, and 
medicine be thy food” and to a large extent, this is a good and true statement? 
A questioner on WikiAnswers asks: ‘Did Hippocrates say let food by [sic] thy 
medicine and medicine by [sic] thy food? The question is short, misspelled, 
but thoroughly to the point, and the sole answer comes as a single word: “Yes.” 
Its use online repeats themes already discussed in this book, such as the priority 
dispute with Imhotep, to whom ‘Let food be your medicine, let medicine be 
your food is also ascribed.” A blogger writes: ““Let Food be they [sic] medicine, 
medicine be thy Food” Words first spoken by the true father of medicine: 
Imhotep; who inspired the Greeks; Hippocrates the father of “Western 
Medicine”. Occasional attacks on this quote can be found; for example, a 
discussion on agnostic.com in September 2018 in which a typical comment 
was As a species, we've learnt a lot in the last two-and-a-half thousand years. If 
you want to turn your back on all that, it’s up to you.” However, this scepticism 
is the exception to the rule. 

Why is this quote so popular and how is it being used? A recent special issue 
of the Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences celebrating the 
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movement of the history of food into the historical mainstream was introduced 
in a piece entitled ‘Introduction: Food as medicine, medicine as food’* Correctly 
noting that “Let food be thy medicine’ is a misquotation and not the words of 
Hippocrates, the authors noted that its popularity today ‘illustrates the desire to 
view recent nutritional science as a confirmation of past wisdom, and past dietetic 
practices as intuitive anticipations of modern knowledge’? The quote may also 
benefit from the fact that, as mentioned in the previous chapter, there is just so 
much on diet in the Hippocratic Corpus. Following the enthusiasm aroused by the 
excavations at the temple of Asclepius at Cos from 1902 onwards, Richard Caton 
even speculated in the British Medical Journal that one room was ‘the culinary 
department, where the special diet to which the Coan School gave so much 
attention was prepared.’ However, although sometimes it is restricted to our 
category of ‘nourishment, both food and drink, the ancient Greek word diaita 
can cover far more than just ‘food’: it means the entire regimen or way of life." 
The writer of On Ancient Medicine 3, for example, was clear that those who 
are sick require a different regimen from those who are healthy, regimer here 
covering not just food but also exercise, as it does in Airs Waters Places 1.” In 
ancient medicine generally, diaita, drugs and surgery were used, although that 
order of preference was not fully established until the first century cE.” On the 
Nature of Man 9 states that diet is not the cause of disease, because those ‘who 
drink wine and those who drink water, those who eat barley bread and those 
who eat wheat bread, those who do a lot of exercise and those who do little’ are 
all affected by disease. This seems to refer to a situation in which everyone is 
affected by the same disease, which is not the usual scenario in the Corpus, 
where more commonly an individual becomes ill because of a situation that is 
specific to him or her.'* While the Anonymus Londinensis papyrus comments 
on diet as something Hippocrates regarded as important for healing, this may 
just be further evidence that the writer of this late Hellenistic papyrus is making 
Hippocrates into what he wants him to be, and in the ancient world it was 
usually Herodicus of Cnidos, not Hippocrates, who was seen as the first 
discoverer of dietetics. Modern scholarship on ancient Greek medicine has 
now come to the conclusion that the use of diet not just to prevent, but to cure, 
diseases was a ‘relatively late development in the late fifth century BCE.'® 
Food, then, plays a large part in the concerns of ancient medicine, but does 


that make food ‘medicine’ or medicine ‘food’? In an important article, Laurence 
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Totelin has shown that Hippocratic writers were fully aware of the difference 
between medicines (pharmaka) and food (sition) and regarded both as having 
the power to cause change in the body. However, they deliberately blurred 
the boundary because many materials were used in both ways; for example, 
garlic was part of the normal diet, but also recommended for patients as part 
of their treatment. It was only later, in the Aristotelian tradition, that medicines 
were seen as the opposite of foods.” In a very loose sense, then, we could argue 
that food and medicine were not entirely distinguished in Hippocratic 
medicine. 

However, the quote itself is another matter. Several variations on the basic 
‘Let food be thy medicine’ currently circulate. These include ‘food should be our 
medicine and our medicine should be our food’ (in which an egalitarian ‘we’ are 
all working together rather than experts telling patients what to do); ‘if you 
don't eat food as medicine, medicine becomes your food’ (warnings against the 
negative effects of a poor diet, or perhaps of comfort-eating); and various 
examples of non-standard English, such as ‘Allow food be thy medicine as well 


as medicine be thy food?'* 


Sometimes it is rephrased to use ‘your’ rather than 
‘thy’ (thus losing the otherwise appealingly archaic feel) and it is interesting 
that, in introducing the quote, the verb ‘say’ is usually preferred over ‘write’; as 
we have seen already, there is something in the immediacy of speech which 
seems to appeal to users of Hippocrates. 

Mainstream medicine uses the line without references although sometimes 
with an acknowledgement that this is not a genuine quote. A feature in the 
journal BMJ Global Health, by public health experts, used it in the title: “Let 
food be thy medicine: linking local food and health systems to address the full 
spectrum of malnutrition in low-income and middle-income countries.” 
Without citing any primary sources, the authors stated that Hippocrates ‘was 
among the first to recognize the centrality of diet in disease prevention and 
treatment’ and then observed that, in the Oath, I will apply dietetic measures 
for the benefit of the sick according to my ability and judgement’ preceded the 
comments on drugs and surgery. After this almost ritual nod to Hippocrates, 
the rest of the article was about improving diet in poorer parts of the world by 
modelling good behaviour through hospital food, developing gardens attached 
to hospitals and clinics, and holding farmers’ markets at healthcare institutions; 
an unusually broad interpretation of the quote. 
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Outside the mainstream, ‘Let food be thy medicine’ appears alongside a very 
wide range of claims, and apparently without any awareness that it is not in the 
Hippocratic Corpus. Some are more cautious than others; for example, an 
organic wholefood cooking school site saying, “When I say “Let food by [sic] 
thy medicine’, under no circumstances am I suggesting that food alone can 
help to prevent or heal every illness there is?” Others are more militant. Many 
focus on just one food for one condition; for example, using it to introduce 
their prescription of curry soup for glaucoma, or celery for nerve function.” I 
shall examine some specific claims of this type later in this chapter. 

So why is this quote so widespread? Modern Western cultures have a 
complex relationship with food. The range of foods available, all year round, 
seems to overwhelm us, making us easy prey for anyone who proposes that we 
should simplify our diet in some way. David Gorski wrote, ‘I like to view the 
fetishization of “food as medicine,’ to cite Hippocrates, as one of the best 
examples out there of the logical fallacy known as the appeal to antiquity; in 
other words, the claim that if something is ancient and still around it must be 
correct (or at least there must be something to it worth considering). The 
aphorism is repeated not least because it appears to be ‘centuries-old wisdom 
...as true and important today as more information becomes available about 
the limitations and drawbacks of drugs, as claimed in an advertisement for 
“Medicinal Foods’ in Vegetarian Times for January 1988.” But our current 
obsession with food is not new; in 1888, in his Preface to Eating for Strength, or, 
Food and Diet in Their Relation to Health and Work, Martin Luther Holbrook 
commented ‘In no period of the world’s history has there ever been so deep an 
interest in the subject of foods as at the present’ and observed that it is‘a subject 
now attracting more attention than at any former time.* 

In particular, as I noted in Chapter 3, Alan Levinovitz has argued that diet 
culture uses the language of religion: purity versus sin.” The religious status of 
diet and the fetishization of ‘food as medicine are significant at a time when we 
know far more about the science of diet than anyone in the past: deficiency 
diseases and the components of a healthy diet could only be described when 
developments in chemistry made it possible to isolate the various substances 
involved, and the vitamins were only identified in the early twentieth century.” 
In news stories, as I demonstrated in Chapter 4, ‘science’ is often presented as 
the way in which a ‘mystery’ of the past has finally been ‘solved, but the science 
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of diet is rarely brought into the discussion of ‘Let food be thy medicine’ As is 
often the case, however, Hippocrates is presented as having got there first: 
“Hippocrates was ahead of his time when, around the year 400 BC, he advised 
people to prevent and treat diseases first and foremost by eating a nutrient- 
dense diet.” This is from the website of Dr Josh Axe, doctor of natural medicine, 
doctor of chiropractic and clinical nutritionist, who runs a clinic in Nashville 
where ‘vegetable juice and Paleo donuts’ are available for office breakfasts, but 
this view of Hippocrates is hardly unique to him.” While there are certainly 
plenty of Hippocratic treatises that discuss diet, in the wider sense of the entire 
regimen or way of life of the person, at no point in the Hippocratic Corpus is 
anything comparable to ‘a nutrient-dense diet’ advised; there is instead 
awareness that the normal diet differs from city to city.” 


Back to the source? 


But where is this particular quote supposed to have originated? On answers. 
com someone asks, ‘Hippocrate [sic] said Let food be your medicine but where 
or when or in which book?’ and receives the distinctly unhelpful answer ‘It 
may be in The Hippocratic Corpus which was written either by Hippocrates or 
his students?” Like ‘First do no harm, ‘Let food be thy medicine’ can also be 
linked into the narrative of the Oath. I have already mentioned the reference to 
‘dietetic measures’ in the Oath but as with ‘First do no harm’ some locate the 
source of this quote itself in the Oath. One of Gwyneth Paltrow’s supporters, 
Steven Gundry, wrote that 


fifteen years ago I resigned my position as Professor and Chairman of 
Cardiothoracic Surgery at a major medical school to devote myself to 
reversing disease with food and nutraceutical supplementation, instead of 
bypasses, stents, or medications, just like Hippocrates asked you and me to 
do when we took our oath: ‘Let food be thy medicine’ He also instructed that 
all disease begins in the gut. And finally, he taught that a physician's job was 
to search out and remove the obstacles that are keeping the patient from 
healing themselves.*! 


I shall be exploring the quote ‘All disease begins in the gut’ in the final section 
of this chapter. 
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In 2013, Rob Kutch wrote a blog post on the importance of good bacteria to 
diet. He stated, “Hippocrates, a famous Greek physician, in the year 440 BC 
said, “Let food be thy medicine and let thy medicine be food”. We have finally 
come to fruition with that fact, 2,383 years after his death’? In 2014, Kutch 
returned to Hippocrates and did the sums rather differently, writing: “The 
amazing thing about Hippocrates is that twenty-five centuries ago he was 
teaching that quality food is powerful medicine to prevent diseases.*? Kutch 
imagines his blog, ‘Renovating Your Mind, in a dream dialogue with 
Hippocrates (who here prefers to be addressed as ‘Crates’ rather than ‘Hip’).** A 
section reads as follows: 


RYM: “Then what do you think is the healthiest foods available to us today?’ 
Hippocrates: ‘Anything that comes from the Mother Earth without man’s 
intervention like fruits, vegetables, nuts and seeds? 

Dont know if history ever corrected itself when it said one of my quotes 
was ‘let food be thy medicine and medicine be thy food’ I actually said, ‘your 
nutrition is your medicine!’ 

RYM: Really Crates, I am shocked! I never read that in Greek history: 
Hippocrates: “Hey, I am just busting your togas! I am so damn old I don't 
remember what the hell I said. Sorry kid’ 

RYM: ‘You really had me going there Doc. 


What, however, does the quote mean for Kutch? Later in the discussion, 
Hippocrates says that he is not opposed to the prescription of ‘a “safe” and 
effective drug. While food is preventative, drugs also have a place, although the 
hope is that they will not become necessary. Kutch’s Hippocrates says, ‘I had a 
stone worker with an inflammatory condition which I would prescribe anti- 
inflammatory foods twice daily. Listing out the food choices and appropriate 
recipes: No reference is given; this could derive from Epidemics 4.20c, ‘scaliness 
and blisters, as with the mason Acanthius, but no treatment was suggested 
there for this condition. While discussions of Hippocratic awareness of 
inflammatory conditions are widespread online - for example, “Hippocrates 
didn’t know about the biochemistry of immunity and inflammation in 400 
BCE, but he did figure out that some system in the human body was responsible 
for healing and recovery - what we now know as the immune system. 
Inflammation is one of its jobs ..? - I have not found any discussions of this 


‘stone worker.** Kutch’s imaginary dialogue with ‘Crates’ shows some awareness 
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of the fact that ‘Let food be thy medicine’ is not found in the Hippocratic 
Corpus, even though the net result is merely a restatement of the concept. 

There is in fact a Hippocratic source behind this particular quote, but it 
requires some work to reach it. The phrase comes from an adapted translation 
of On Nutriment 19: en trophé pharmaeié ariston, en trophé pharmakeié phlauron, 
phlauron kai ariston pros ti.” Jones put the date of composition of this treatise at 
around 400 BCE, based on style and on comments recalling the philosopher 
Heraclitus, such as matter being ‘in a state of continuous change’ with any 
element affecting the body being good or bad depending on the circumstances.** 
More recent scholars, however, have dated On Nutriment to the second or 
first century BCE, with von Staden characterizing it as ‘self-consciously 
archaizing’ in its ‘unsuccessful attempt at “Hippocratic” authenticity.” This 
places On Nutriment in Hellenistic Greece under the Ptolemaic kings, roughly 
contemporary with the original collation of the diverse medical texts into the 
Corpus, and post-dating by several centuries the historical Hippocrates. 

What did the phrase originally mean? In a rough and very literal translation, 
it would be ‘In food [and] medicine the best, in food [and] medicine the least, 
least and the best according to which[ever is appropriate?]* In his Loeb 
translation, W.H.S. Jones offers something rather more specific: ‘In nutriment 
purging excellent, in nutriment purging bad; bad or excellent according to 
circumstances’ This uses a narrower interpretation of pharmakeia not as 
‘medicine’ in general but rather as those substances used to expel material 
from the body, a widespread practice throughout the Hippocratic Corpus; and 
the term can have this sense.“ Jones seems to suggest that this enigmatic 
fragment expresses the variability of what is required medically; purging can 
benefit the nutrition of the human body, or it can be harmful, depending on 
the circumstances. This reflects the fact that the Hippocratic texts frequently 
stress variation in people’s physical and mental constitutions, different 
regimens being needed for these variables. Jones notes that the author of On 
Nutriment uses ‘the aphoristic style and manner, and suggests that he has 
written in this opaque way in order that ‘more than one interpretation might 
legitimately be put upon his words. This difficulty of translation and 
interpretation presents a dilemma for the translator, so ‘In my paraphrase; 
Jones tells us, ‘I have tried to give the most obvious meaning, although I have 
often felt that other meanings are almost equally possible?“ For this particular 
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passage, however, he offers no alternatives, leaving the contradictions in the 
awkward phrase to speak for themselves. 

I know of no translation of the Corpus giving ‘Let food be thy medicine’ 
here. Francis Adams regarded On Nutriment as spurious, arguing that it ‘must 
be the production of some metaphysician, rather than a medical practitioner, 
such as we know Hippocrates to have been. John Chadwick and William 
Mann's 1950 The Medical Works of Hippocrates, the basis of the easily-available 
Penguin Hippocrates, also omits On Nutriment; while they did not think we 
can work out which texts of the Corpus were written by Hippocrates, ‘it is at 
least possible to sift the wheat from the chaff by the test of medical accuracy 
and worth, so On Nutriment counted as ‘chaff.’ Menahem Luz, who regards 
this as a fifth-century text with ‘later explanatory insertions, argued that the 
phrase was a later gloss on the previous section, and translates it ‘In nutrition, 
purging is best, in nutrition purging is bad — both bad and best are relative?“ It 
seems that, although Jones's version is far from ‘Let food be thy medicine; it is 
still as near as we are going to get. But this still does not explain where the 
common wording of the quote originates. 

One possible suspect, as ever with interpretations of Hippocrates, is Galen, 
who saw himself as the true heir of Hippocrates who had understood the 
master’s words while others had not. While correct, Hippocrates ‘needed 
interpretation, like a proverb or a religious text, whereon, from a brief, pregnant 
statement, one can construct lengthy sermons and whole philosophies of life or 
of medicine.“ Galen’s views were not identical to those of the Hippocratic texts 
on regimen; he considered that a drug acted on the body, while the body acted 
on foods.” His interpretation of On Nutriment 19, translated here by Mark 
Grant, is however strikingly similar to the internet's ‘let food be thy medicine: 


Some substances relax the stomach as they have medicinal powers mixed in 
them ... This appears to be what Hippocrates meant when he said ‘In food 
medicine’ Thus it is good not only to lend an ear to these ideas, but also the 
argument can be explained from those foods that possess no nutritive or 
purgative quality. For they say that these things not only serve frequently as 
foods, but also as medicines by heating, moistening, cooling and clearly 
drying us.“ 


Galen seems to be saying that ‘medicine’ is to be found in food, because it has 


qualities that extend beyond simply supplying nutrition to the human body. 
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Certain foods can dry, moisten, warm or cool the body, and thus regulate the 
person’s condition. These are understood as medicinal attributes which 
physicians can use to alter the bodies of their patients as seems necessary. 
Galen presents the Hippocratic sense as focusing on purgation (‘relaxing’), 
although he thinks we should go further. He proposed that ‘everything of 
average temperament ... is only a food, not a medicine’ as it does not alter the 
body’s heat or functions ‘but in every way maintains the body nourished in the 
same state that it was encountered.” Food nourishes and allows the body to 
continue working; medicine encourages the body to react differently (for 
example, sweating, promoting or stopping excretion). Some foods acted as 
medicines when applied correctly.” Galen does not reference the full phrase 
recorded in On Nutriment, but instead quotes only the first three words: év 
TPOGT Pappakein. 

In a short but important article from 2013, which has reached at least some 
medical professionals, Diana Cardenas surveyed the use of this aphorism in 
medical journals from 1979 to 2012. She showed that the allegedly Hippocratic 
phrase is a ‘misquotatior and a ‘literary creation ‘lying at the root of an entire 
misconception about the ancient concepts of food and medicine.*! Following 
Robert Joly’s 1967 French translation, she translated On Nutriment 19 as ‘In 
food excellent medication, in food bad medication, bad and good relatively.” 
None of this suggests - as does the version widespread today - that food 
should be one’s sole ‘medicine. Her work suggests that it is the recent rise in 
interest in nutrition in medicine which has led to the repetition of the aphorism. 

Cardenas article went live on 1 December 2013. How did this affect the 
popular tradition? On 31 December 2013, on the Wikipedia Hippocrates page, 
an editor added something to the end of the section “Direct contributions to 
medicine’: “Hippocrates often used lifestyle modifications such as diet and 
exercise to treat diseases suchas diabetes, what is today called lifestyle medicine. 
He is often quoted with “Let food be your medicine, and medicine be your 
food” and “Walking is man’s best medicine”. The reference cited is ‘Chishti, 
Hakim (1988). The Traditional Healer’s Handbook. Vermont: Healing Arts 
Press. p. 11’; this is Ghulam Chishti, The Traditional Healer’s Handbook: A 
Classic Guide to the Medicine of Avicenna, which will be discussed in Chapter 7. 
It was not until 25 August 2014 that a further phrase was added to this 


statement, with a reference to Cardenas article, by user ‘Pineali’: ‘however the 
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quote “Let food be your medicine” appears to be a misquotation and its exact 
origin remains unknown. Despite taking nearly a year from Cardenas’ 
publication for it to be added to the ‘Hippocrates’ entry, this remains at the 
time of writing (20 February 2019), still with the comment that ‘Let food be 
your medicine’ (here, ‘your rather than thy’) “appears to be a misquotation’ [my 
italics]; at one point this was ‘is an apparent misquotation. 

What Cardenas could not do, however, was to identify the source for modern 
writers in English of the exact wording we know so well, ‘Let food be thy 
medicine’ One other person has tried to push this wording back before the start 
date of the research for her article; Matthew Dalby, in a blog post published on 
31 October 2017.” Using Google Books Ngram Viewer, he traced trends in the 
popularity of various versions of the quote, noting that the archaic ‘thy’ version 
was first used in the 1920s and increased in usage in the 1960s. Using Google 
Books, his first hit was in a 1921 issue of the periodical Public Opinion, although 
this did not include the name of Hippocrates. Joanna Brown has, however, 
found that we can go back much further than this, if we include the phrase 
without the attribution and if we loosen up the search terms.” An early use in a 
slightly different form is found in an 1850 popular medical journal, where an 
editor admonishes an unhealthy correspondent, one Frederick Mansel of 
Kenilworth: “Were you to swallow pills by the gross, mixtures by the gallon, and 
powders by the pound, you would never be well. Why be so enamoured of 
physic? Make food your medicine, not medicine your food:* The phrase is here 
used to discourage the use of ‘physic in favour of eating healthily, and thus 
approximates its modern usage. However, it is not ascribed to Hippocrates, or to 
anyone else; perhaps it was already so well known that the name was not needed, 
or it existed before it took on his name, or the similarity is a coincidence. 

Dalby also cited Otto Carqué’s The Key to Rational Dietetics (1926), which 
opened with this as an epigraph, again without the name of Hippocrates. Brown 
located another early naturopathic example of the use of ‘Let food be your 
medicine’ in the same year, in Gustave Haas, Health Through Sunshine and Diet; 
this has now also been identified by Barry Popik, an etymologist, in a blog 
post in 2013.” Discussions of Haas within naturopathic literature are hard 
to find, but he is cited by the National Institute of Chiropractic Research on 
their ‘Chronology of Naturopathy’ as the author of a piece on ‘chiropractic 
orthopaedics.** Haas uses ‘let food be your medicine’ here both to lend 
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authority to his own thesis, and also to advertise a product explicitly 
promoted by him. He works from the understanding that all life on earth 
requires the rays of the sun in order to survive, and suggests that people in the 
modern era have failed to remember this truth. The human diet should consist 
of ‘fresh-sun-ripened fruits and vegetables’ which are ‘Nature's natural foods’ 
through the consumption of which ‘we can reap the product of the sun's rays.” 
Applying this understanding, he produces a list of peoples whom he claims 
understood the use of diet to treat illness, including Native Americans, ‘Kaffirs, 
Aborigines and Mexicans: The mention of peoples with an ancient lineage 
and non-Western medical traditions is intended to lend authority to his 
claims. However, his first appeal to authority is made instead to the father of 
Western medicine: ‘Like Hippocrates of old I firmly believe that food is the 
best medicine, but it is not my desire to start a food reform ... but rather to 
advise in each bodily ailment a modified diet which ... will do much to bring 
about a speedy recovery: This is clearly a version of On Nutriment 19. ‘Food 
is the best medicine’ suggests that food is different from medicine, and far 
superior to it; true medicine is nutritional, and what is commonly referred to as 
‘medicine is in fact not medicinal at all. Here it is the antiquity of Hippocrates 
that renders him authoritative: he is ‘of old; rather than ‘of Cos.. 

Haas announced his appreciation of ‘the assistance rendered by Frank W. 
Bower, food chemist and dietitian ... [who] has presented to the world the 
incomparable food remedies, NORMALETTES; and directed the reader to 
Bower's advert at the end of his own volume.“ The advert describes ‘a line of 
concentrated food preparations which ... contain in concentrated form the 
Organic Salts, the Vitamins, the Chlorophyll and other life-giving elements ... 
so often lacking in the customary daily meal. At the head of the column of 
text stands the adage LET FOOD BE YOUR MEDICINE; this time 
uncredited. Here, the phrase is expounded upon in the rest of the text; the 
sentiment refers to Frank Bower’s tireless work researching the nutritional 
value of plants, and disseminating this research to the malnourished public in 
the form of pills. Because they contain ‘Vital Elements from Food Plants’ these 
items are marketed as belonging to ‘food’ rather than ‘medicine, despite what 
we may see as the highly artificial state of their manufacture; “Drugless 
Physicians ... can prescribe them since they are a food. Bower’s advert also 
advertises “Ihe Dr Haas book, “Health Through Sunshine and Diet” even 
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though the piece itself is published within the very book it promotes. Thus, 
the book promoting sunshine (something free to all) and a largely vegetable 
diet (something inexpensive) advertises a product that claims naturalness 
while existing in pill-form, which itself then feeds back by advertising the 
book. All this is bound together by the authority of “Hippocrates of old, who 
said ‘food is the best medicine’ or ‘LET FOOD BE YOUR MEDICINE.’ 
Hippocrates himself, it seems, would have prescribed Bower's Normalettes. 

Other uses of the Hippocratic injunction can be found in texts expounding 
drugless treatments in the years before the extensive popularization of 
alternative health movements in the 1970s. For example, Gayelord Hauser’s 
Dictionary of Foods, first published in 1932, consists of a list of various foods 
and their individual properties, followed by recommendations to the 
‘housewife’ on how to keep her family healthy. Hauser’s introduction begins 
with Hippocrates, who is cited not only as the father of medicine, but also as 
the ‘father of food science; for it is he who first said, “Your food shall be your 
medicine?’ Hippocrates’ injunction is contrasted with the money-making 
dictates of the ‘mechanical age, in which we are now living [which has caused] 
a decline in natural health." In contrast, Max Gerson, famous for his creation 
of a special diet for the treatment of cancer, stated that “The majority of 
nutrients are regarded as‘pharmakon according to the doctrine of Hippocrates; 
this means a medication prescribed for a special purpose in a special dosage. 
The dietary regime, therefore, does not attempt to compose nutritional 
principles of general value.“ This passage seems to refer back, however vaguely, 
to On Nutriment 19, in its conflation of nutrient and pharmaka. Gerson’s 
dietary plan included the ‘Hippocrates Soup; based on leeks, celery and parsley, 
which as the name suggests is supposed to come from a (never specified) 
Hippocratic treatise. The soup is ‘miraculous’ or even ‘magical; and is promoted 
as cleansing the kidneys, repairing damaged cells and aiding the digestion of 
an otherwise raw diet.” ‘Hippocrates, the father of ancient greek [sic] medicine 
conceived this magical soup to treat his chronically ill patients. He used it to 
detoxify their bodies and stimulate healing’® 

Another comparable use of ‘let food be your medicine’ comes from adverts 
published in the Vegetarian Times from the early 1980s onwards. Alive Polarity 
Programs from California opened its advert with “Hippocrates said, “Let food 
be thy medicine”’ and announced that through the use of its regimen, ‘you'll 
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learn how your diet & your body work together. We'll show you how to use your 
body as a laboratory to find which foods are best for you’ Unlike later 
naturopathic literature with its aggressive opposition to the methods of 
conventional science, Alive Polarity introduces the body as scientific testing 
ground, encapsulated in the word ‘laboratory. Through trial and error, the 
patient will learn which foods he or she requires to maintain health, the reference 
to the laboratory supplying scientific validation on top of Hippocrates’ moral or 
antique validation. Here, the use of ‘let food be thy medicine’ has shifted from 
simply providing authority to individuals’ claims for the efficacy of a particular 
food, and advertises a specific programme, run by one particular company. This 
dual approach, using Hippocrates’ supposed words both to advertise a company’s 
particular regimen and to supply authority to the practitioner, becomes a feature 
of the self-promotion of various suppliers and theorists in the internet age. 


Which foods? Liver, garlic and watercress 


Like Gerson’s ‘Hippocrates soup; many recipes bearing the name of Hippocrates 
make no attempt whatsoever to find a source in the Hippocratic Corpus. The 
Hippocrates Health Institute, discussed further in Chapter 7, also promotes 
‘Hippocrates’ Famous Green Juice; ‘an alkaline nutritional powerhouse.” Such 
recipes are invariably based on fruit and vegetables. Yet, when it comes to 
identifying ‘good’ foods, we often have very different views from those of the 
writers of ancient medical texts.” For us,‘an apple a day keeps the doctor away, 
and there is even a claim on answers.com that Hippocrates ‘was first to suggest 
that people eat more fruits and vegetables and exercise more for a healthy 
diet.” This is far too modern a reading. Regimen 2.55 lists the properties of all 
fruits, which are ‘rather relaxing’; this is in the sense of being laxative. Of these 
fruits, ‘Sweet apples are indigestible, but acid apples when ripe are less so?” In 
Galen, too, all fruit should be regarded with extreme caution, with a similar 
view of apples; they are ‘difficult to concoct, slow to pass and unwholesome’ 
until they are thoroughly ripe, when they could be baked in pastry and given 
‘to strengthen the stomach.”* 

‘Let food be thy medicine is not restricted to advice on achieving a healthy 
diet, fruit- and vegetable-based or otherwise; it can also be attached to specific 
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foods acting as ‘medicine’ for specific conditions. Take, for example, night 
blindness (nyctalopia, although in ancient Greek the word was used for both 
day- and night-blindness).”° One website on vitamins claims that ‘It is recorded 
in the history that Hippocrates (about 500 BC) cured night blindness. He 
prescribed to the patients ox liver (in honey), which is now known to contain 
high quantity of vitamin A’” A cardiologist, Hajar Al Binali, set this remedy in 
the context of how his own father was cured of nyctalopia within a week, using 
fish liver oil rubbed on the eyes; the oil was produced by cooking the liver on 
charcoal. Al Binali ingeniously suggests that this works because, as well as 
juices from the cooked liver being put in the eye, the patient cannot resist 
eating the liver itself - and this provides the patient with the vitamin A in 
which he or she was deficient.” 

What is the Hippocratic origin of this treatment? Here is the relevant 


passage: 


As a medication for nyctalopia let the patient drink squirting-cucumber 

juice, have his head cleaned, and reduce his neck as much as possible, 

compressing it for a very long time. When remission occurs give him raw 

bull’s liver dipped in honey, and have him drink down as much as he can, one 

or two. 

Sight 7, Loeb IX, 385” 

What is clear here from this is that, in contrast with discussions of liver today, in 
Hippocratic medicine the liver is raw, not cooked. Glancing back to ancient 
Egyptian medicine does not help here; in the Ebers papyrus roasted ox liver is 
pressed on the eye, while in the Kahun papyrus a patient with an eye problem is 
given what may be raw ass liver.” Furthermore, in the Hippocratic Sight the liver 
is ‘drunk down (Elizabeth Craik prefers ‘gulped dowr’) rather than even being put 
on the eyes; this suggests that what is used is fluid, so perhaps the liver is simply 
placed in the honey and the resulting liquid taken by the patient. Craik suggests 
another route out: to emend the Hippocratic text so that the liver is not raw.” 

Taking a different approach, in a discussion of the various post-Hippocratic 
medical writers who recommend a different animal liver, that of the goat, for 
day- or night-blindness, von Staden notes that this particular animal could be 
used because goats were believed to have excellent night vision.®! The specific 
action described in the Hippocratic Sight also contrasts with discussions of 
night blindness in those later authors; for example, Dioscorides (On Simples, 3) 
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where (fluid from?) boiled goat’s liver is ‘injected into the eye’ or vapour from 
the cooking process allowed into the eye, but it is ‘also to be eater’ In Celsus, 
On Medicine 6.6.38, those with night blindness are advised to put on to their 
eyes ‘the stuff dripping from a liver whilst roasting ... and as well they should 
eat some of the liver itself’ This is far closer to Hajar Al Binali’s suggestions. 
There cannot, of course, be any connection with vitamin A in these texts, 
because it was as-yet undiscovered. 

‘Let food be your medicine’ is very strongly present in the modern 
naturopathic and dietetic literature of the 1970s and beyond. An anonymously- 
edited booklet entitled Garlic, Compiled by Health Research, published in 1983, 
collected comments and brief articles on the use of garlic, ranging from 
excerpts from Culpeper’s seventeenth-century herbal, to modern anecdotes: ‘If 
you are ill, you may take garlic judiciously, along with the sagacious advice of 
Hippocrates who long ago said, “Let food be your medicine” He ‘gave garlic 
first place in his herb codex’ - which is of course an entirely imaginary text. 
Writing in the same year, Gary Hullquist claimed that Hippocrates ‘classified 
garlic as an effective laxative and diuretic. No doubt he was thinking of garlic 
when he advised his fellow physicians: “Let food be your medicine.” 
Unusually, here Hippocrates is speaking to other physicians rather than to his 
patients, or by extension to us, and had just one particular plant in mind, which 
is of course the plant promoted by the author. 

Other foods recommended in current literature are seen more generally as 
‘superfoods’ rather than as remedies for specific conditions. For example, 
Channel 4’s “Food Unwrapped” ‘travels the world to uncover the truth about 
the food we eat. A 2014 episode included a feature on the health benefits of 
watercress. Dr Steve Rothwell, owner of “Vitacress, was asked by the presenter 
about why he thinks watercress is so good. He responded: 


People have known about it for a long time. Hippocrates, the father of 
modern medicine, when he built the world’s first hospital, he built it by a 
fast-flowing stream because he wanted to grow watercress which he deemed 
essential to the care of his patients. And it’s really the last sort of hundred 
years, that we’ve valued the taste and texture of eating watercress. 


‘There are several points worth noting here in addition to the alleged Hippocratic 
endorsement. Hippocrates is not just ‘father of medicine’ but father of modern 
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medicine. Not only did be build the world’s first hospital (another entirely false 
claim), but its location is described. The myth of this hospital next to a 
watercress bed is surprisingly ubiquitous, as websites copy other websites. For 


example, from a 2009 piece on watercress: 


Fortified with more than 15 essential vitamins and minerals, even since 
ancient times its health giving properties have been highly valued. In fact 
Hippocrates - the Father of modern medicine - is said to have deliberately 
located his first hospital beside a stream so that he could grow a plentiful and 
convenient supply of watercress with which to help treat his patients.** 


The place where it was grown is sometimes a river, sometimes a stream, or even 
in ‘natural springs.” Some widely-repeated versions of the Hippocrates and 
watercress story include a special title for watercress: the ‘cure of cures. For 
example, ‘Hippocrates was particularly convinced of the health benefits of 
watercress, a plant he often referred to as the “cure of cures”. Hippocrates is 
known to have built his first hospital in Kos, Greece, near a river where he 
could grow watercress to help treat his patients’** Tammi Hoerner’s 
Mompositive blog (‘Vibrant living starts here’) instead ties watercress to a 
specific group of conditions: ‘My favorite fact about watercress is that 
Hippocrates (the father of modern medicine) built the first hospital along side 
a river where hed plant watercress so that hed have access to this powerful 
green to treat blood disorders. Isnt that cool? “Let food be thy medicine and 
medicine be thy food”—Hippocrates’*” Other claims made for ancient 
watercress include its use as ‘a brain food, a hair tonic and aphrodisiac by 
the Romans.” Sometimes the myth includes a date - Hippocrates did this ‘in 
400 BC; an attempt, perhaps, to anchor the myth in an accessible chronology, 
to a date with a clear round number.”! 

European watercress is Nasturtium officinale; it is native to Europe and to 
Asia. In Greek, this is sisymbon (ciovpBpov). Some websites will tell you that 
the Greek for watercress is kardamon (xapdapov): ‘Hippocrates, the father of 
medicine, is thought to have decided on the location for his first hospital 
because of its proximity to a stream so he could use only the freshest watercress 
to treat his patients. The ancient Greeks called watercress kardamon; they 
believed it could brighten their intellect, hence their proverb “Eat watercress 


and get wit” However, kardamon is not watercress, but garden cress, the 
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Latin Lepidium sativum. Within the texts associated with the name of 
Hippocrates, garden cress seeds feature almost exclusively in the Hippocratic 
gynaecological treatises, cleansing both the milk and the womb.” In a list of 
foods recommended for a woman undergoing a long and complicated process 
of healing for the movement of her womb to the hip, both watercress and cress 
feature alongside leeks, radishes, garlic and seafood; the purpose of the diet 
and the other forms of treatment - fomentations and suppositories — is to 
soften the mouth of the uterus.” Cress seeds are also used to soften the mouth 
of the uterus in the treatise Superfetation.” In one of the rare uses outside 
gynaecology, in the treatise On Ulcers the leaves of ‘narrow-leaved kardamon’ 
are used to fill an ulcer. There is still nothing here that matches the internet 
myths. 

Another story circulating on the internet is that “The ancient Greek general, 
and the Persian king Xerxes ordered their soldiers to eat Watercress to keep 
them healthy’ A variation is that ‘the Persians did observe that soldiers were 
healthier when watercress was part of their daily diet’ or that ‘Persian King 
Xerxes fed watercress to his soldiers, to keep up strength and stamina.” “The 
ancient Greek general’ here is named on other sites as Xenophon, and the 
reference (which none of these sites gives) is actually to Xenophon’s Education 
of Cyrus, 1.2.8. However, this story has nothing to do with soldiers; instead, it 
is about Persian ways of bringing up children so that they will learn self- 
restraint. The passage reads: ‘Furthermore, they bring from home bread for 
their food, cress for a relish, and for drinking, if any one is thirsty, a cup to draw 
water from the river: Further on, at 1.2.11, cress is described as food for failures: 
“Those of this age have for relish the game that they kill; if they fail to kill any, 
then cresses? Common to all these internet references seems to be one 
assumption: that if an ancient precedent can be found for the use of a plant, 
this is proof of the plant's efficacy in medicine. This does not mean that the 


users of the references have been anywhere near an ancient text. 


Death begins in the gut: Constipation and Hippocrates 


The other side of food consumption is, of course, its excretion. In his history of 
constipation, James Whorton reported the comment of the American 
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humourist Dave Barry that the ‘international symbol for the middle class’ 
should be ‘a stick drawing of a little person trying to read the fiber content on 
a cereal box.’ Whorton has argued that this contemporary concern originated 
in the nineteenth century with the rise of industrial society and was reflected 
in a growing interest in the model of the body as a factory, complete with 
‘waste products’ that must be evacuated before they can cause disease; the 
theory of ‘autointoxication, in which fears about constipation merged with 
knowledge of germs, proved merely the most extreme example of this.” From 
at least the nineteenth century, constipation was presented as ‘civilization’s 
curse, a curse then addressed in the twentieth century with claims for the 
health benefits of colonic irrigation and of fibre in the diet. The interest in fibre 
began within unorthodox medicine but by the 1970s, following the work of 
Hugh Trowell and Denis Burkitt in particular, it was increasingly accepted in 
the mainstream too.’ The role of fibre is no longer considered so simple; in 
1990 the British Medical Journal published a review article by K.W. Heaton - a 
Reader in medicine at the University of Bristol - with the tag-line, ‘After 
21 years of study the verdict remains one of fruition and frustration?” 

Hippocrates has been enlisted to support a high-fibre diet, with a range of 
quotes about both disease and death originating in the gut, because — as we know 
now - ‘Hippocrates was right’ ‘All disease begins in the gut’ is commonly 
attributed to Hippocrates, and often linked now to the modern idea of the 
mind-gut connection. It can also be connected to claims that Hippocrates 
recommended apple cider vinegar, something which — as we have already seen 
- needs to be challenged.” Other sites with slightly different agendas state that 
he performed colonic irrigation: ‘Death begins in the colon and an unhealthy 
colon is the root cause behind many health problems. Colon cleanse is one of 
the methods to take care of your colon. This was believed to be the case by 
Hippocrates of Cos, a famous ancient Greek physician (ca. 460 BC-ca. 370 BC). 
Modern science has shown that he was correct.’ Here, All disease begins in the 
gut’ has morphed into ‘Death begins in the colon’ Hippocrates is not the only 
person associated with this second version of the quote: there are also claims that 
Bernard Jensen (the ‘Father of Colonics’) came up with the phrase from his own 
research, to describe ‘self-poisoning, and “Death begins in the gut’ is also widely 
attributed to Elie Metchnikoff to describe his research on intestinal flora, for 
which he received the 1908 Nobel Prize for medicine.” 
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Medical journals are not exempt from making these statements. The editor 
of Gastroenterology & Hepatology, Gary Lichtenstein, introduced a special 
issue on gut microbiota with the unreferenced statement that “The importance 
of the gut in human health has long been a point of emphasis in medicine, 
warranting comment from such luminaries as Hippocrates, who flourished 
during the 4th century BCE and warned that “bad digestion is the root of all 
evil” and that “death sits in the bowels”! Elsewhere, however, ‘Death sits in 
the bowels’ is given as an ‘old German proverb.” The etymologist Barry Popik 
has tried to find sources for either Hippocrates or Metchnikoff ever writing 
this; he traces “Death begins in the color to at least 1944, with a peak of usage 
after 1976.19 

Even without a convenient Hippocratic quote, Hippocrates was enlisted as 
a supporter in the earliest days of the fibre fashion; at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, this was particularly associated with John Harvey Kellogg, 
the inventor and promoter of flaked cereals who, as Whorton notes, ‘was 
effectively born a health reformer’ with his combination of a Seventh Day 
Adventist background, hydrotherapy training and a medical degree.'” Kellogg 
promoted vegetarianism and fresh air, but had a particular interest in 
‘autointoxication’; in 1928 he stated that “Hippocrates was also a believer in 
bran?!" This ‘bran Hippocrates’ became widespread among unorthodox healers 
who supported raw food diets. Here is Sylvester Graham, founder of the 
Grahamite movement and promoter of the Graham cracker, on Hippocrates: 
‘styled the father of medicine’ he ‘depended far more on a correct diet and 
general regimen, both for the prevention and removal of disease, than he did 
on medicine, [and] particularly commended the unbolted wheat meal bread 
“for its salutary effects on the bowels”. Graham added that ‘the ancients’ knew 
such bread led to good health, being ‘better adapted to nourish and sustain 
them than that made of the fine flour. 

So what is the Hippocratic origin for such claims? Graham gave no source 
for his quotation on the ‘salutary effects’ and I have not been able to identify 
it. The wording appears to suggest a laxative effect, and that knowledge is 
what is commonly attributed to Hippocrates even in modern literature; for 
example, Hugh Trowell, from the 1974 issue of the American Journal of Clinical 
Nutrition: ‘Since the time of Hippocrates it has been observed that wheat bran 
is laxative?!’ A chapter on the history of dietary fibre states that ‘the concept 
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that coarse foods of plant origin help to combat constipation goes back to 
Hippocrates ... in the 4th century BC who commented on the laxative action 
of the outer layers of cereal grains, while another chapter in the same handbook 
summarizes and then quotes Graham: “The link between the ingestion of 
unprocessed foods and good health is chronicled as far back as Hippocrates 
(4th century BC) who recommended the eating of wholemeal bread for its 
“salutary effects upon the bowels”.’'"* 

In addition to observing the laxative effects of fibre, Hippocrates is also 
quoted by nutritionists as stating that ‘whole meal bread makes larger feces 
than refined bread}. In his book Food Intolerance, Dr Maurice Lessof attributes 
the following words to Hippocrates: “‘Wholemeal bread cleans out the gut and 
passes through as excrement. White bread is more nutritious as it makes less 
faeces’ In this version, unlike in the unorthodox medicine version, 
Hippocrates believed that white bread was nutritious because it did not contain 
any material that the body was unable to absorb. The source for Lessof’s 
Hippocratic quote appears to be Regimen 2.40: “The meal together with the 
bran has less nourishment, but passes better by stool. That which is cleaned 
from the bran is more nourishing, but does not pass so well by stool?!” 
However, there is one important point here: this passage is discussing not 
wheat flour, but barley flour, yet the modern references assume that it concerns 
wheat. 

The Greek term for wholemeal or wholewheat bread is autopurites artos or, 
in Latin, panis artopuros; the majority of the few references to it are remedial." 
Outside the medical texts, it features in Petronius Satyricon, where we are told 
that such bread is strengthening, and ‘when I do my business, I don't grumble’; 
that is, it eases bowel motions, echoing what is implied in the Hippocratic 
source text.'!? Wholemeal bread has just one mention in Athenaeus, Sophists at 
Dinner - that repository of ancient food references — without any indication of 
whether it is an enjoyable or useful food.'” Celsus describes bread using ‘the 
meal from which nothing is extracted’ as being of middling strength.” In the 
second book of Method of Medicine to Glaucon, Galen describes how to make 
a cataplasm - a sort of bread poultice - to disperse a swelling. He compares 
barley and wheat breads and mentions autopuros bread made with the whole 
flour, noting that people prefer to eat bread made with more refined flour, but 


for cataplasms he recommends bread made from the finest wheat flour.” 
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In the Hippocratic treatises, too, there is more interest in using whole wheat 
bread in treating diseases rather than as part of the normal diet, although here 
it is ingested rather than being used in a cataplasm. There are three references 
to autopurites in Internal Affections. In chapter 20, to treat excess phlegm, the 
use of wholewheat bread is recommended; wheat bread in general ‘draws 
the phlegm very well, while wholewheat bread features after a period of rest 
following vomiting.'” In chapter 22, excess phlegm has turned to dropsy, and 
the aim is explicitly to ‘dry out the patient's cavity’: as part of this, ‘fresh warm 
dark whole-wheat bread is given.” In chapter 30, where the issue is bile in the 
spleen, the use of wholewheat bread in conjunction with acid, salty and sour 
foods could be read in terms of encouraging the bowels to work: ‘At the 
beginning, the patient accepts his food, but does not pass it through very well; 
as the disease progresses, his colour becomes pale-yellow, violent pain besets 
him, his collarbones become lean, he no longer accepts his food as he did at the 


beginning, but now becomes full on a little?!” 


Conclusion 


The quotes I have examined in detail in this and the previous chapter are, of 
course, only the tip of a very large iceberg. Perhaps the most convenient of all 
is the claim that Hippocrates said, ‘Foolish the doctor who despises knowledge 
acquired by the ancients; a sentiment which gives support to all the other 
quotes around. It appears, for example, on a site ‘sourcing and importing select 
herbs and superfoods of the highest purity from mountainous regions of 
Greece. We believe that a healthy diet paired with Loose Leaf herbal teas can 
greatly improve one’s quality of life?" I have not found any attempt to locate it 
in a Hippocratic text, but nor have I found any challenges to its authenticity.’?” 

Nevertheless, ‘Let food be thy medicine’ remains the most popular at the 
moment, even more so if we add in the other quotes which offer the same 
message. In October 2011, ‘Flourella posted in the online forum historicum. 
com, asking if anyone had a source for ‘the (allegedly) Hippocratic quote’ ‘Leave 
your drugs in the chemist’s pot if you can heal the patient with food’ Flourella 
expressed doubts about the authenticity of the axiom, having ‘only managed to 
find it quoted on assorted dubious websites (most of which are attempting to 
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sell me equally dubious forms of alternative medicine for various ailments I 
dont have). There were two responses: one suggesting looking at On 
Nutriment, and the other from someone who carried out further searches and 
failed to find any evidence that it was from a Hippocratic treatise. The quote is 
often found on sites promoting locally-grown, organic food, often in conjunction 
with ‘Let food be your medicine and your medicine be your food?!” 

SHINE (Self-Help in Natural Enrichment) included it in its list of 
‘Hippocrates Quotes; a list distinguished from most in two ways; first, there are 
dates by some quotes, with the ‘chemist’s pot’ one having 420 BcE while “To do 
nothing is sometimes a good remedy is dated to 400 BCE, and second, because 
some quotes have the name of a treatise beside them.'*° This quote, however, 
does not, which is not surprising because it is not Hippocratic. The version 
given in this list also changes the verb from ‘heal to ‘cure’: “Leave your drugs in 
the chemist’s pot if you can cure the patient with food’ The ‘chemists pot’ 
aphorism features in printed sources as well, used as evidence that ‘the paradigm 
of a preventive approach goes back to Hippocrates.” It can be found in the 
work of Seventh Day Adventist Gunther B. Paulien; his The Divine Prescription 
and Science of Health and Healing uses it twice, once in the standard form but 
again with the unique archaizing variant, ‘Leave thy drugs in the chemist’s pot 
if thou canst heal the patient with food?!” The phrase ‘chemist’s pot’ is an odd 
one, as another use of it is in a poem by Edward Hopper, The Dutch Pilgrim 
Fathers, first published in 1626 and reprinted in 1865; here, the ‘chemist’s pot’ is 
where all the different nations forming America are mixed together and ‘the 
scum thrown out. 

Quoting Hippocrates, as discussed in this and in the previous chapter, 
works by presenting an allegedly Hippocratic ‘truth’ in isolation from any of 
the texts of the Hippocratic Corpus or any idea about what Hippocrates is 
supposed to have represented. In Chapter 7, I shall move from these separate 
elements and turn to the case of ‘holistic medicine today in order to discuss 
further what people think Hippocrates’ contribution to medicine now covers. 
This offers another slant on the dietary Hippocrates, but in the context of an 
entire approach to the body and its healing. 


The Holistic Hippocrates: “Treating the Patient, 
Not Just the Disease’ 


In this final chapter I want to look at the Hippocrates of today not through 
specific uses in news stories or in quotes, but through the invocation of his 
name in holistic (or, as we shall see, ‘wholistic’) medicine. Holism today 
presents itself as a return to a superior past, and brings Hippocrates in as part 
of this strategy. The model of the history of medicine implicit - or sometimes 
explicit - in holistic users of Hippocrates is one in which there was a golden 
age until ‘the turn away from holism in medicine allowed diseases to be located 
in specific organs, tissues or cells:' While there is something in this where 
ancient medicine is concerned, with its basis in fluids rather than organs, this 
is of course also a tried and tested strategy for convincing an audience of the 
value of a ‘new thing: you claim it is ‘old; or ancient, or just traditional. Tracing 
the lineage of a treatment or approach back to Hippocrates is, as ever,a winning 
move in a power game. New is bad: traditional, having a history, is good and, if 
that goes back to the Father of Medicine, it is even better. 

After discussing what can be meant by ‘holism; I shall start by considering 
various approaches which operate under the umbrella of ‘holistic medicine’ 
today, and outline their reception of Hippocratic medicine. I shall also locate 
some of the claims made, in relation to the texts of the ancient Mediterranean 
world and to the earlier history of holism. I find useful here the model of 
‘projection, described in Chapter 2.” How does the holistic Hippocrates fit into 
this practice of projecting our utopias or nightmares? What versions of holism 
are currently being projected back on to the classical past, what does this tell us 
about current views of what medicine should be, and how are the classical texts 
then used to reinforce what their new users mean by holism? Returning to 


questions raised throughout this book, whose Hippocrates is he anyway - does 
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he belong to orthodox medicine or to alternatives to this — and is he the founder 
of a system, or the rebel trying to overthrow it? 


The self-healing body 


James Whorton has shown in general terms how and why alternative 
practitioners often consider Hippocrates to be ‘their doctrinal father. In 
orthodox medicine, Hippocrates was designated the Father of Medicine 
because he had rejected supernatural phenomena as the causes of illness: the 
‘alternative’ Hippocrates was valued for his ‘natural’ methods of healing and his 
belief in an ‘inborn ability of the human body to respond to the insult of illness 
or injury and restore itself to health.’ In both cases Hippocrates is a champion 
of the natural, but the end result can be very different, depending on whether 
his opposition is to the supernatural or to the artificial. 

This alleged ability of the body to heal itself is often linked to the phrase vis 
medicatrix naturae, the healing power of nature, a tag which features heavily in 
alternative medicine and which is sometimes traced back to Hippocrates, 
sometimes in the mistaken variant vis mediatrix naturae; as we have already 
seen for primum non nocere, Latin looks good, even if it is not correct.* Some 
scholars have attributed the origin of the phrase in its Latin form to the 
eighteenth-century William Cullen.’ One article I have found by naturopaths, 
citing as one of their sources the entry for vis medicatrix naturae in ‘Wikipedia 
2010, comments on the Hippocratic origins of the phrase, ‘some writers 
maintain there is little evidence that he used the term vis medicatrix naturae’ 
and states instead that he ‘used the term physis, the ability to heal oneself, or 
nature in Greek.‘ The Wikipedia page on “Vis medicatrix naturae presents the 
phrase as being the Latin form of the Greek ‘Noowv gvceic intpoi (“Nature is 
the physician(s) of diseases”)’”? While it has recently been seen as something 
entirely un-Hippocratic,* it does in fact translate the three opening words of 
the fifth section of the Hippocratic Epidemics 6, which begins “The body’s 
nature (physis) is the physician in disease. Nature finds the way for herself, not 
from thought ... without instruction, Nature does what is needed’ As Wesley 
Smith pointed out, however, ‘the text of the manuscripts shows signs of 


commentators interference and physis here seems to mean both the nature of 
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the body, and physis in a philosophical sense, as opposed to logos.’ In the 
nineteenth century, perhaps in a reaction against the excessive interventions 
of ‘heroic medicine, the Latin phrase was reclaimed by some orthodox 
practitioners but, at least from the 1830s to the 1860s, ‘art’ was still believed to 
trump ‘nature!’ 

Another naturopath, Pauline Nelega, whose approach to holism will be 
discussed in more detail later in this chapter, wrote: “Hippocrates, who is 
considered the father of modern medicine, was a physician in ancient Greece 
in around 400 BC. He emphasized a holistic approach to medicine, warning 
doctors not to interfere with the body’ ability to heal itself?'! This last phrase 
seems to bring vis medicatrix naturae towards ‘First do no harm? Holism, 
Hippocrates and the self-healing body reinforce each other: presenting 
Hippocrates as the person who first understood that the body can heal itself 
also links him to nature and suggests the safety of his healing methods, while 
providing an antique seal of approval for later methods concerned with 
maintaining a balance with an external ‘nature. The ideology of alternative 
medicine often uses ‘nature’ as ‘a symbol redolent with beliefs and meanings 
about health, the body, and the ideal state of the human being.” The body has 
an original healthful state which is one with nature, and it desires to return to 
that state. Rosalind Coward has pointed out that ‘nature’ and ‘old or ‘traditional’ 
shade into one another; if it has been used for thousands of years, it must be 
safe, and if it is ‘traditional’ it must be natural.'* Holistic systems suggest that 
the alternative to orthodox medicine and its drugs lies in a return to ‘natural’ 
approaches to health, concentrating on diet, exercise, herbal medicines and 
positive thought patterns. 

Both holism and ‘let food be thy medicine’ are manifestations of what 
Norman Gevitz has called the ‘drugless systems, important in US medicine 
from the nineteenth century onwards." The use of Hippocrates as a forefather 
by the modern alternative health movement can be traced in its popular 
literature throughout the first half of the twentieth century and, as we saw in 
the previous chapter, the dietary Hippocrates was often invoked. Today, ‘Let 
food be thy medicine’is commonly appropriated by practitioners and advocates 
of vegan raw food diets. In this set of beliefs, even life-threatening conditions 
such as terminal cancers can be cured through the strict application of a diet 
using only raw ‘living’ foods. The critique of orthodox medicine implicit, or 
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often explicit, here asserts that orthodox physicians do not see their patients 
as individuals and are blind to their emotional needs, while conventional 
medicine destroys the body whether or not it destroys the disease (that is, it 
‘does harm). Coward argues that alternative medicine's antipathy towards 
artificial products is grounded in ‘hostility to the destruction of an original 
wholeness:’® This image of a primeval but recoverable wholeness can be 
particularly attractive to those experiencing the bodily fragmentation of 
chronic illness; Jessica Hughes has shown that the experience of fragmentation 
was also present for patients in the ancient world.” Alternative methods focus 
upon non-invasive, ‘natural; dietetic treatments which promise endless energy, 
‘optimal health, and self-healing, so long as the patient maintains the regimen 
constructed for them. At the end of this chapter, I shall glance briefly at one of 
the most powerful uses of the name of Hippocrates in this context today, one 
which continues to have considerable press coverage: Brian Clement's 
Hippocrates Health Institute (HHI), which has brought Hippocrates’ name 
into the public domain in the USA and beyond. 

How far does any of this have its roots in the Hippocratic Corpus? It would 
be logical for those claiming Hippocratic roots for holism to discuss the 
Hippocratic whole/parts claim from Platos Phaedrus, where as I noted in 
Chapter 2 priority is given to ‘the whole.’ In modern discussions of holistic 
medicine, while this is rarely cited explicitly, it often lies in the background. For 
example, consider Robson and Baek’s ‘Hippocrates held the belief that the body 
must be treated as a whole and not just a series of parts, which is the underlying 
concept of the recently emerging systems biology’; by omitting any mention of 
Plato, this supports the impression that the whole/parts point can indeed be 
traced to a specific Hippocratic text.!? What is meant by ‘the whole’ in Plato is in 
any case far from clear. Is it, as Galen and subsequently Littré thought, the 
universe, or is it the whole body?” Is it ‘all external factors that influence 
health?” And does the passage tell us more about Plato than about what the 
Hippocratic writers, let alone Hippocrates himself, originally meant? For Wesley 
Smith, it was ‘the nature of the whole man; ‘the nature of the cosmos’ and perhaps 
also ‘the nature of all body’ Smith argued, ‘As always, Plato uses his language 
precisely and self-consciously, and if he is purposely ambiguous he will take 
account of all the meanings he has suggested?” So, rather than either/or, perhaps 
we should see this as both/and: the ‘whole’ is all of these things. 
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The specific promotion of raw foods in order to enhance the body’s self- 
healing powers has to ignore the inconvenient Hippocratic treatise On Ancient 
Medicine which offers a history of human diet in which people gained health 
only by rejecting the raw diet of animals, because this was too ‘strong’ for them. 
In the process, some foods were removed entirely from the diet because human 
nature could not ‘overcome’ them.” Ralph Rosen has further argued that, for 
the author of On Ancient Medicine, 


dietary regimen is not a ‘natural’ phenomenon. Nature may go to great 
lengths to heal the diseased body, as Hippocratic treatises are fond of saying, 
but it does not in fact do such a good job of directing humans towards foods 
and dietary habits that will keep them healthy or heal them when sick. That 
requires the intervention of intelligence and agency: the téyvn of regimen, 
in other words, addresses a deficiency that needs to be rectified, and this is 
the polemic on which much Hippocratic medicine seems to have been 
based; it forms, in fact, the rationale for the very notion of medical 
intervention. It is not insignificant that Hippocrates was credited in antiquity 
with saying that medicine was a ‘servant of Nature; for servants are brought 
in to do what masters cannot or will not do themselves.” 


When it comes to the implications of allowing Nature to heal the body, there is 
clearly variety among the treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus. Nature, alone, is 
unlikely to be enough; she needs a helping hand. However, this is also precisely 
why modern holistic alternatives make money despite their enthusiasm for 
Nature; they argue that, without their specific interventions, Nature will not be 
able to carry out her healing work. 

Beyond the Hippocratic texts, a range of meanings of ‘holism existed in the 
ancient Greco-Roman world: it could concern the relationship between mind 
(or soul) and body, or advocate considering the body as a whole, or focus on 
the body’s unity with the cosmos, this last meaning being the one chosen by 
Paul Carton, one of the French naturopaths who promoted what he considered 
Hippocratic holism in the 1920s as part of a return to simplicity as an ‘antique 
virtue.” Modern holistic medical approaches, while rarely constrained by any 
of these meanings, also tend towards the larger, ‘cosmic interpretations. Often 
combined with using the name of Hippocrates, they promote better ways not 
only to treat illness, but also to live. The slogan of hippocrate.net, a French site 
which sells a range of short courses including the ‘Academy of Alchemists; is 
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‘I improve my health and my life.” When we read on a website advertising the 
Apivita cosmetics range that its founders were inspired by ‘the holistic approach 
of Hippocrates to health, beauty and well-being’ and that this approach 
influences their ‘make-up, fragrances, soaps, hair products and sunscreen, all 
of their unique products are designed to act beneficial [sic] to the body, spirit 
and soul,” the word ‘holistic’ is being used in a deliberately imprecise way; 
what is most important is, firstly, that whatever it means it is supposed to be a 
Good Thing and, secondly, that its credibility is somehow enhanced here by its 
attribution to Hippocrates.” 

Fears about Big Pharma also play an important part here. Whorton linked 
the resurgence of drugless alternatives to the loss of confidence in 
pharmaceutical treatments following the Thalidomide tragedies of the 1960s. 
At this point, he argued, it became normal to attack medicines as dangerous, 
and alternative practitioners were able to exploit popular anxiety.” The 
enthusiasm for ‘natural’ approaches to health exploded in the late 1970s with 
the growth of a medical counter-culture. Beginning as a critique of psychiatry, 
this widened to include other medical issues, claiming that holism saw the 
patient as a ‘whole’ being, rather than as a disparate collection of organs and 
symptoms.* Coward adds that the emergence of AIDS in the 1980s disrupted 
traditional understandings of both treatment and contagion, and further 
highlighted the limits of conventional medicine. She argues that, for heterodox 
practitioners, ‘Aids [was] the prototypical disease of our age’ as it was ‘a disease 
which made visible [a] heralded collapse of immunity; which they insisted had 
been compromised through the bombardments of a highly artificial mode of 
life in the West.*! Following this, admissions from orthodox practitioners that 
some ‘alternative’ methods may be effective for some conditions (although not 
AIDS) only strengthened the revival of naturopathy in America.” 


Hippocrates in contemporary holistic medicine 


In this section I shall examine in more detail how ancient Greek medicine 
features in holism today, by looking at the claims made and the sources used 
by some specific examples. The website “Greek Medicine’ is a good place to 
start, not least because it is so widely used by other online materials, whether 
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or not they credit it as their source; these include a sample essay from a UK- 
based ‘essay mill, worryingly entitled ‘A Brief History into Greek Medicine 
History Essay.” ‘Greek Medicine’ is run by David K. Osborn, who describes 
himself as ‘Master Herbalist - Astrologer - Holistic Health Consultant and 
Educator and who explained its genesis as ‘a website about traditional, holistic, 
Greek Medicine’; the juxtaposition of ‘tradition’ and ‘holism is significant. 
He is also a trained acupuncture practitioner and certified yoga instructor; 
current practitioners of holism often use a range of methods, contrasting 
with specialism, where one person is an expert on a very narrow field. Healers 
also project their range of healing methods back in time so that the sanctuary 
of Asklepios in Cos becomes ‘a holistic healing centre’ which ‘contained 
infirmaries, temples, hot springs, hostels, a school for physicians and much 
more’; taken from a Greek tourism website, this wording picks up and gives a 
‘holistic’ spin to an older scholarly view that healing sanctuaries were much 
like modern health spas frequented by ‘health tourists.*° 

Osborn’s online bio describes how his life changed when he found a book 
which correlated the astrological signs and planets with the four temperaments 
and humors of Greek Medicine. This gave David the Golden Key to medical 
astrology; he was then able to relate everything he had learned and studied in 
holistic healing to astrology. This key to medical astrology also started David's 
study of Greek Medicine?’ His basic approach is that “Truth is one, but the 
sages of these different traditional medical systems call it by different names: 
Holism, then, is broader than anything we have so far encountered: it concerns 
a single medical truth which connects all forms of medicine. For Osborn, Greek 
medicine is ‘truly a natural healing system for the whole world as well as being 
‘the traditional healing system from which modern medicine grew and 
evolved.” One truth: whole world. Here, holism is about more than treating the 
body as a whole: it concerns treating medicine itself as a whole, with different 
local models expressing the same truth, and being the ancestors of ‘modern 
medicine’ In his history of naturopathy, Whorton labelled this trend ‘world 
medicine’; we also have met it in Chapter 5 as ‘global medicine.” 

While there is no reason why users of the site would necessarily read Osborn’s 
bio, he also writes a blog, where in March 2017 he celebrated ten years of the 
greekmedicine.net site. He explained there that the book which gave him that 
Golden Key was L’Astrologie Médicale by Sylvie Chermet-Carroy, an astrologer 
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and graphologist.*' This is an example of how the greekmedicine.net site adds to 
its image of authority by Osborn’s practice of giving ‘acknowledgements’ of some 
of the books he has used, a common internet strategy which plays into a model 
in which books must surely be (even) better than online materials. However, 
Osborn does not use the standard printed works we would perhaps expect; those 
deriving from scholarship on ancient medicine. On Hippocrates and his works, 
Osborn thinks we can be ‘fairly certain that some of the works of the Corpus can 
be attributed to him; specifically, Airs Waters Places, Aphorisms and On Ancient 
Medicine. He writes that Hippocrates led a “band of renegade physicians’ who 
moved with him from Cnidos to Cos. His source here is acknowledged as 
another printed work, Ghulam Chishti, The Traditional Healers Handbook: A 
Classic Guide to the Medicine of Avicenna.” 

That ‘band of renegade physicians’ phrase is repeated widely online; 
greekmedicine.net was cited in 2009 by a chiropractic blog using it.“ The entire 
section of greekmedicine.net in which it appears was copied with attribution 
by Jim Putnam in his blog The Colton Points Times, 31 January 2017, as part of 
a piece on the Hippocratic Oath.“ The phrase also features extensively without 
attribution; for example, on a site selling nutritionals, Tested Nutrients, which 
proudly proclaims “We are people in search of science.’ It also migrated from 
online materials into supposedly academic publications, including those 
‘published, print-on-paper sources.” A ‘band of renegade physicians’ sounds 
almost like Robin Hood (‘riding through the glen/ ... with his band of mer’), 
and immediately identifies Hippocratic medicine with the forces of the 
Resistance; Hippocrates himself can become “The medical renegade who came 
to be called the Father of Medicine?” The resistance story has other internet 
variations, and recalls the myth that he was imprisoned for ‘opposing the 
infrastructure’ of ancient Greece, discussed in Chapter 3. 

In Chishti’s and thus Osborn’s narrative, holism is used to explain the alleged 
move from Cnidos to Cos. Both say that Cnidian medicine ‘considered the 
body to be merely a collection of isolated parts, and saw diseases manifesting in 
a particular organ or body part as affecting that part only, which alone was 
treated’; not a holistic approach. This part of the Osborn/Chishti model 
is repeated widely, including on the website of Red House Australia, an 
independent centre for the treatment of eating disorders majoring on 


superfoods eaten in a community environment, where it appears on a page on 
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‘Hippocrates’ influence on Red House philosophies, principles, and practices. 
Red House quotes the Osborn/Chishti idea that “The Cnidian school considered 
the body to be merely a collection of isolated parts, alongside what was then the 
opening of the Biography section of the Hippocrates page on Wikipedia: 


Historians agree that Hippocrates was born around the year 460 BC on the 
Greek island of Kos. He is renowned as the ‘Father of Modern Medicine’ - in 
recognition of his lasting contributions to the field as the founder of the 
Hippocratic School of Medicine. It was Hippocrates who finally freed 
medicine from the shackles of magic, superstition, and the supernatural.” 


Use of the Wikipedia line “Hippocratic medicine was humble and passive’ 
(discussed in Chapter 3) also betrays the origins of this Red House page. While 
I have not yet been able to work out the origin of this widely-repeated line - it 
could simply be the creation of a Wikipedia editor - it proves a particularly 
useful marker for reliance on what holistic practitioners often wrongly call the 
‘wonderful Hippocrates wikipedia page.’ For Chishti and Osborn, holism 
thus characterizes Cos and marks its superiority over Cnidos. As it is from Cos, 
it must also be the approach of Hippocrates. 

Chishti himself clearly had Platos Phaedrus in mind, although not naming 
this as the source, when he wrote that “He [Hippocrates] viewed the human body 
as a complete, integrated whole (as opposed to a collection of parts) and his 
system of treatments was of a general nature, rather than a specific treatment 
against one set of symptoms:*! From this formulation we also learn that, in 
addition to being opposed to specialisms, holism supports treating the whole 
person rather than ‘specific treatments. Here is Osborn’s development of this: ‘As 
a holistic healing system, Hippocratic medicine treated the patient, and not just 
the disease? This is interesting wording. In 2013, in one of his assaults on 
alternative medicine, Edzard Ernst - formerly Chair in Complementary 
Medicine at the University of Exeter - noted that when he asks alternative 
practitioners “What do you treat effectively?’ he was given answers like‘Alternative 
practitioners, unlike conventional clinicians, do not treat diseases’ or ‘I treat the 
whole person, not just the disease’ In response to these answers, Ernst argued 
that ‘any good medicine always has been and always will be holistic. High-jacking 
[sic] holism as a specific characteristic for alternative medicine is misleading and 
an insult to all conventional clinicians who do their best to practice good 


medicine? Ernst’s concern is that, by claiming a monopoly on holism and saying 
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that they treat the whole person, alternative practitioners then receive what 


EG 


Ernst calls ‘a “carte blanche” for treating any disease or any condition or any 
symptom.” 

Osborn’s statement about Hippocratic medicine and the answers Ernst was 
given echo, whether consciously or unconsciously, the quotation I have used in 
the title of this chapter. Found on many holistic medicine internet sites, 
sometimes as ‘It is more important to know what sort of person has a disease 
than to know what sort of disease a person has, or bumper-stickered into ‘treat 
the (whole) person, not the disease’ it is a saying associated with one of the 
greatest physicians of the modern era, Sir William Osler (1849-1919): “The 
good physician treats the disease; the great physician treats the patient who has 
the disease?” It has however so far proved impossible to source this in Osler’s 
writings; the nearest quotation may be ‘Care more particularly for the 
individual patient than for the special features of the disease’* As we saw in 
Chapters 5 and 6, Hippocrates does not have a monopoly on ‘fake quotes: As 
applied to Hippocrates, the axiom also recalls Lasagna’s 1964 version of the 
Oath, which includes ‘I will remember that I do not treat a fever chart, a 
cancerous growth, but a sick human being’* 

Unlike many other modern users of Hippocrates, practitioners of holistic 
medicine tend not to give ‘quotes’ but instead simply invoke the name of 
Hippocrates in support of their beliefs. For example, Sandra Sigur, a practitioner 
from Florida of reflexology, yoga, reiki and aromatherapy, and a former doula, 
author of Healing Groovy (2015), was interviewed for the blog “Windermere 
Sun’ in 2016: 


Natural or holistic medicine has been around for over 5,000 years. 
Hippocrates, who is considered the Father of Modern Medicine, emphasized 
a holistic approach to medicine, warning doctors not to interfere with the 
body’s ability to heal itself, as well as to treat the body as a whole - mind, 
body and spirit. The early Hippocratic Oath was revised to exclude the word 
‘spirit’ because it was thought to mean religion, when in actuality our spirit 
is what defines us as unique individuals (i.e., how we respond differently to 
lifes circumstances).*” 


Holistic here becomes another word for natural, and the dating suggests that 
the system had been around for millennia before Hippocrates; it is unclear, 
therefore, what makes him the ‘Father’ That exclusion of ‘spirit’ is perhaps a 
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reference to those versions, such as the Revised Hippocratic Oath proposed by 
the British Medical Association in 1997, which have dropped the opening 
invocation of the Greek gods.* 

The site Natural Wellbeing goes into more detail, featuring a page on “The 
History of Holistic Medicine: The Ancient Greeks and Holistic Medicine’, by 
Paulina Nelega.” Written in 2009, this is part of a short series, all written by 
Nelega, on the allegedly-long history of holistic medicine; the ancient Greeks 
provide ‘another forebearer [sic]. Nelega is a clinical herbalist based in 
Vancouver who describes how her passion for ‘exploring our relationship with 
nature and the healing properties of plants’ developed from growing up 
surrounded by ‘majestic cedars [which] shared their timeless wisdom as I sat 
beneath them. She then took a ‘conventional path, becoming a medical 
laboratory technologist, which taught her ‘the benefits - and shortcomings - of 
allopathic medicine’ and encouraged her to understand ‘our body’s innate 
wisdom and profound intelligence to heal - vis medicatrix naturae. 

In holistic circles, as we have already seen, “Vis medicatrix naturae’ may be 
taken to mean that there is a natural healing force in everybody, or that nature 
tends towards health and should either be left alone or should be given 
encouragement to get on with it. There is however a further use: as here, it may 
be used to suggest that healing depends on actual contact with ‘Nature; whether 
that is growing a plant in a pot or being in a forest. Nelega did not only learn 
from the cedars, however; she also trained at Coastal Mountain College of 
Healing Arts in Vancouver. Currently, this no longer seems to be operating, 
and at one point it was merged with Wild Rose College, a school which offers 
individual online courses at around $200-300, and a “Wholistic [sic] Therapist 
Diploma at $1,697, payable in monthly instalments.” For a mere $97, you can 
submit a “Wholistic Therapist Thesis’ and ‘you have one year from date of 
approval to complete your thesis.*! ‘Our emphasis is on the wholism of the 
individual - the integration of the body, mind, and spirit. We believe wholistic 
healing is an art to be cultivated through a sound investigation?” 

Wider discussions of what Hippocratic medicine involves thus lie behind 
Nelega’s version of Hippocrates. It is significant that she claims Hippocrates as 
the ancestor of holism, not of biomedicine, when she writes: “While Hippocrates 
is considered the father of modern medicine, many of his practices bore more 
resemblance to what is today considered holistic or alternative medicine. Many 
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of today’s holistic practices date back to the understandings of Hippocrates and 
the ancient Greeks’® Elsewhere on the same page she develops these claims: 


Hippocratic medicine bears more resemblance to today’s holistic medicine 
than it does to allopathic (traditional) medicine. Hippocrates based his 
methods on ‘vis medicatrix naturae - the healing power of nature. According 
to Hippocrates, the body contained the ability to heal itself through balancing 
the four humors (blood, black bile, yellow bile and phlegm). When one of the 
humors was out of balance, the body became ill, and Hippocrates taught that 
administering certain natural substances would bring about a rebalancing of 


those humors. 


Here the suggestion is that, while you can intervene (using ‘natural substances, of 
course), what you are doing is merely stimulating a natural process of ‘rebalancing’ 

Wild Rose College's ‘wholistic medicine with a ‘W’ deserves some attention, 
as other holistic sites too prefer this spelling. Loma Linda University, a Seventh- 
Day Adventist school in California, has as its motto “To make man whole: 
Once again, this concerns the body’s natural tendency to heal itself. In 2008, 
Loma Linda announced its Pediatrics Wholistic Medicine Clinic, merging 
‘modern Western medicine’ with ‘ancient treatments from the East. Another 
‘wholistic’ site, “Wholistic kids and families; offers a different merger under the 
same label. It presents wholistic medicine as ‘neither entirely conventional or 
ultra-holistic; they prefer diet and herbs, but they use antibiotics when 
necessary. Their aim is to ‘treat your child as a whole’. 

Adventists have a particular affinity with (w)holism. They ‘believe the key to 
wellness lies in a life of balance and temperance’ and recommend - although 
do not insist on - a vegetarian diet.” In 1898, Ellen G. White, revered by 
Adventists as a prophet whose writings are second only to the Bible in their 
relevance, published The Desire of Ages, where she retold stories from the 
gospels about Jesus as the Great Physician who taught that ‘health is the reward 
of obedience to the laws of God’® She stated that ‘For the sick we should use 
the remedies which God has provided in nature, and we should point them to 
Him who alone can restore’® In The Ministry of Healing she wrote that the 
holistic principles were ‘Pure air, sunlight, abstemiousness [avoiding things 
that are harmful], rest, exercise, proper diet, the use of water, [and] trust in 
divine power - these are the true remedies ... Those who persevere in 


obedience to her laws will reap the reward in health of body and health of 
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mind?” These ‘Eight Laws of Vibrant Health’ sound much like the six Galenic 
non-naturals — air, exercise/rest, sleep/waking, diet, evacuation/retention and 
passions/emotions — and there has been much discussion in other contexts of 
whether or not White was a plagiarist.” 

By putting the W into holism, Loma Linda University claim to be separating 
themselves from the ‘quacks and false promises’ present in the field of holistic 
health.” Across the world, there are now many other medical centres calling 
themselves ‘wholistic’; for example, in Sydney, Melbourne, Atlanta and London. 
They often combine a range of methods which sound scientific, rather than 
‘natural: At one such centre in Marylebone, which says it is attended by patients 
from all over the world, the mission statement does not use ‘the great physician 
treats the patient who has the disease’ but states this in these words: ‘Patient 
individuality is our prime concern. What helps one person may not suit another 
with the same condition?” The founder, Dr Shamim Daya, and her team offer 
‘food therapy, which - in another echo of the claims for Hippocrates - they 
describe as ‘Food as Medicine’. This gives ‘A greater feeling of being anchored 
and grounded." It is practised alongside processes which sound very scientific, 
such as “Therapeutic PE MF to counter ‘electrosmog’ which ‘comes from electric 
wiring and equipment’ including power lines, TVs and mobile phones.” 

Somewhere in the marketing for its version of wholism, nearly every such 
centre will invoke Hippocrates’ name, although not necessarily where one 
would expect to find it. At the Marylebone Wholistic Medical Centre, that 
unreliable Hippocrates quote about disease beginning in the gut is attributed 
to Daya herself, in the form “The origins of most disease processes lie in the gut 
and therefore healing starts with normalizing the function of the gut’ 
However, Daya does cite Hippocrates in another section of the Centre’s website, 
on digital infrared thermal imaging offered for breast screening: she includes 
‘In whatever part of the body excess of heat or cold is felt, the disease is there 
to be discovered. Hippocrates, 400 BC?” 


Invoking Hippocrates through history 


These examples show how references to Hippocrates support a range of 
alternative healing practices which operate under the ‘holistic’ - or ‘wholistic 
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- umbrella. In their repeated reclaiming of the true Hippocrates from the 
hands of a mistaken or deliberately-distorting orthodoxy, the imagined moral 
core of the man remains intact, even though many different versions of ‘his’ 
views have been constructed. One of the patterns of engagement with the 
image of Hippocrates, found throughout the history of medicine and still 
strong today, is to contrast him with whatever the speaker or writer perceives 
as most negative in mainstream medicine: ‘appeals to Hippocrates were 
explicitly and most fundamentally appeals to the past which expressed 
considerable discomfort with contemporary science and, more generally, with 
the world that science had created’”* This clearly happens with contemporary 
holistic medicine websites. 

What is different in the present uses of Hippocrates is partly that none of 
the standard concern for identifying a ‘genuine work’ seems to interest those 
promoting holistic medicine today, and - like the spread of quotes online - 
their claims about Hippocrates are constructed with very little reference to any 
texts. This may stem from the period between the World Wars, when the neo- 
Hippocratic movement developed as ‘a revolt against the system, formalism, 
academics, professionalism, materialism, and analysis of the nineteenth 
century, favouring instead ‘vitalism, humanism, individualism, and synthesis, 
a return to Hippocratic doctrine.” There were regional variations: in Britain, 
the neo-Hippocratic movement was about Hippocrates as generalist rather 
than specialist, while in France it provided support for both homeopathy and 
naturopathy.® Through selective reading, the different treatises of the 
Hippocratic Corpus could be called upon to support homeopathy’s practice of 
curing like with like as well as allopathy’s cure by opposites.*' Homeopathy has 
had a particularly strong relationship with Hippocrates as ‘an ancestral figure 
worth of veneration’ but also as a practitioner of direct observation of the 
patient, although this is not always a feature of current holism, as the 
practitioners discussed in the previous section of this chapter demonstrate.” 
For example, Nelega consults at a distance, inviting readers to ask her any 
questions and to ‘let me know if I can assist you with a health consultation and 
custom-compounded herbal formula.” Readers fill in a very simple form and 
send in the money. In the form, you give your details (age, gender, weight, 
current pattern of smoking, caffeine, alcohol and water consumption, exercise) 


and your ‘primary health concern and tell her what existing conditions you 
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have, attaching any lab reports and a list of medications and dietary 
supplements. 

Analysing why the name of Hippocrates was so important for the emerging 
holistic movement in 1920s and 1930s France, George Weisz argued that “The 
notion that was most identified historically with Hippocrates was that of 
“nature” or “natural” healing’; Emile Littré had defined ‘hippocratisme’ as ‘the 
doctrine which attempts to imitate Hippocrates, giving to this imitation the 
particular sense of following nature, that is to say of studying the spontaneous 
effort that it makes and the crises that it produces}® Ideas of the healing power 
of nature were able to find plenty of support in the Hippocratic Corpus; for 
example, in the section from Epidemics 6 mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter: “The body’s nature is the physician in disease. Nature finds the way for 
herself, not from thought ... without instruction, Nature does what is needed’ 
Such ideas had also been widely discussed in American medicine of the 1860s. 
John Harley Warner has argued that this interest in Nature was a reaction to 
changing therapeutic interventions, as doctors moved from trying to reduce 
fever and inflammation by attacking with bleeding and purging, to seeing their 
role as being more about building up the strength of the patient. The 
conclusion reached was that while ‘bloodletting had indeed been carried to 
absurd excesses greatly impeding nature’s work ... this did not mean that 
bloodletting was necessarily bad in principle.’ Nor did believing that diseases 
were self-limiting mean that the answer was to do nothing, as the role of the 
doctor could be to support the body in healing itself. Here, too, the current uses 
of Hippocrates in holism are not new. 

Today, however, alleged Hippocratic holism does not even have to be an 
‘alternative’: mainstream medicine wants to claim it too. For example, in 2000, 
the Royal Society of Medicine held a conference on the topic “Healthcare for the 
Whole Person: Is Holistic Medicine More Healthy? An article by a medical 
student, Sneha Mantri, in the 2008 edition of the American Medical Association's 
Journal of Ethics’ online section, Virtual Mentor, argued for the humanistic 
integration of Hippocratic holism with modern knowledge. Mantri stated that 
medicine has moved ‘from prescientific holistic approaches to modern, 
scientifically supported explanations of pathology, and contrasted ‘the 
integrative Hippocratic view ... [with] the specialization view.” This, apparently 
unconsciously, echoes the concerns of inter-war British neo-Hippocratics, who 
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emphasized Hippocrates as generalist rather than specialist and, looking back 
at the First World War, criticized what they saw as the specialization of German 
education and the centralization of its institutions, as opposed to the greater 
focus on the individual and on personal initiative in British society.” They saw 
the unity of the organism as a key principle, and - according to the leading neo- 
Hippocratic Alexander Cawadias - a focus on the ‘whole individual patient’ 
was essential”? Mantri ended with a call for fuller integration to take into 
account ‘both the individuality of illness and the universality of disease etiology. 

Mantri’s contrast between ‘the integrative Hippocratic view and ‘the 
specialization view’ is worth exploring further. The history of medicine has long 
been interested in the history of specialisms. Vanessa Heggie’s 2010 article in 
Medical History, ‘Specialization without the Hospital: The Case of British Sports 
Medicine; summarized the main approach as follows: Specialization in medicine 
acts to normalize categories of health and sickness that, once constructed, can 
appear to be obvious and rational divisions of the body, of disease, or of 
populations?” This underlines the point that, while decisions on how we divide 
the body into organs or systems or other sorts of ‘part’ are arbitrary, once these 
categories exist they can then take on a life of their own. As Roger Cooter argued 
for the emergence of fracture treatment under the control of orthopaedics, a 
specialism also needs ‘professional interests and aspirations’ to propel it into 
existence; its emergence was partly due to the Second World War leading to a 
greater interest in accidents and trauma, and partly to orthopaedists ‘enlarg[ing] 
their professional space.” Cooter argued that ‘accidents and trauma cut across 
the “organ geography” of medical and surgical specialties’ and argues against the 
claim that orthopaedics can trace its lineage to ‘traditional bone-setting [which] 
appears to legitimate orthopaedic surgeons as the rightful menders of broken 
bones’; nevertheless, that claim of antiquity was important.” Orthopaedics 
emerged ‘as a specialized branch of general surgery ... in the early twentieth 
century in terms of a holistic physiological vision of the structures and functions 
of the musculoskeletal system—a naturalized division of labor’ but later became 
fragmented into separate smaller branches: ‘the surgery of the hand, the foot, the 
ankle, the spine, and so on.” This increasing fragmentation was at least partly 
due to the various technical developments in the field, in which ‘knowledge 
appeared to increase year after year’; “There is no mind so comprehensive that 
it can keep pace with all the requirements of modern surgery, as Robert Jones 
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had said in a lecture delivered in May 1925.” So, here we have spurious claims 
of historical continuity (those traditional bone-setters), then the emergence of 
specialisms due to social and economic factors and also to new techniques, 
further division into sub-specialties, and then - perhaps - a return to holism? 
While mainstream medicine can now claim to be holistic, hits on search 
engines suggest that there is still more popular interest in holism than 
mainstream medical interest.” I have already alluded to the veiled criticism of 
allopathy: holism is seen as a ‘whole life approach’ rather than being about 
‘fragmented (i.e. nonholistic), episodic (i.e. lack of continuum of services), and 
external symptom-based (as opposed to dealing with the root cause of illness) 
diagnostics and treatment, mostly depending on the one-fits-all approach and 
yet on the trial-and-error for treatments.” Here holism comes a little closer to 
‘personal medicine’ - individualized and empowering to the patient’ - but, 
once again, holism is defined in opposition to how mainstream medicine is 
perceived: unlike that medicine, it is not about fragmentation, nor about 


specialists clinging to their little empire of one organ or system. 


Hippocrates branded 


Commentators have noted that the draw of alternative methods is greatest 
amongst those who have chronic or potentially fatal conditions, ‘where 
orthodoxy has least to offer; or who are undergoing traumatic treatments such 
as chemotherapy.” Here, in its darkest formulations, the quote ‘let food be thy 
medicine’ in particular can be used to encourage desperate people with life- 
threatening conditions to reject drugs and instead to undertake, against medical 
advice and at great expense, drastic and demanding dietary regimes. Big 
Pharma here is more than the enemy: it is presented as the devil. Brian Clement, 
who runs HHI, asserts that ‘Doctors back 100 years ago and before that were all 
natural doctors. There was no such thing as the pharmaceutical industry then, 
no pushing drugs just for the heck of it?’ The HHI website also argues that the 
Oath’s “I will give no deadly medicine to anyone has been ‘disregarded by much 
of modern medicine as physicians blindly and reflexively embrace the 
marketing campaign of every new pharmaceutical drug coming off industry 


assembly lines.’ It thus draws on ‘Let food be thy medicine’ and the Oath while 
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embracing the ‘drugless medicine’ approach; a 2011 TripAdvisor review of HHI 
from an enthusiastic user, ‘islandler; states “Let food be your medicine and 
examine what should be your food that is the most nutritious’ [sic]. Clement's 
claims have been dismissed in much of the press as ‘nothing but pure American 
pseudoscience’ and his claimed degrees are from diploma mills; he is only state- 
licensed as a nutritionist. While he apparently no longer calls himself Dr he 
still mentions the PhD, in addition to making much of his own journey to 
health from being ‘unfit and gasping for air’ as a young man.’ 

Why is this the ‘Hippocrates’ Health Institute? Not because it is easy to spell; 
in a radio interview, Clement spelled it out for his listeners, because it ‘is a big, 
hard name for most of us.” But it is clearly worth using. In 2010, in his book 
Supplements Exposed, Clement presented Hippocrates in holistic terms as 
‘Perhaps the greatest practitioner of this ancient wisdom tradition as he ‘and 
other innovators of the complementary healing system examined no part of 
the human condition in isolation from its other parts." Clement has also used 
the very vague quote ‘Medicine is woven into the stuff of our mind. Hippocrates, 
which comes from the Hippocratic Decorum 6 and is found widely on the 
internet.” The HHI website underlines that the name was selected because of 
the holistic aspects of Hippocrates: ‘As a fifth-century BC Greek physician, 
Hippocrates treated the body as a whole, not just a series of parts, and taught a 
natural healing process centered on a wholesome, natural diet?"!° 

HHI traces the history of its raw vegetable diet to its claimed founder, Ann 
Wigmore; Clement claims that she used this diet to reverse her own stage four 
colon cancer, while he himself benefitted by ‘eliminating death and dying from 
my menu.” In an interview in 2012, he said how much he enjoyed his work, 
because ‘Can you imagine watching people come back to life??? Interviewed 
as an ‘entrepreneur’ in August 2018, Clement said that ‘Our institute is proudly 
named after its founder, Ann Wigmore, who said that Hippocrates principles 
of health are the natural rules for obtaining physical wellness, hence establishing 
an Institute around those principles and practices?! Yet it is not the ‘Wigmore 
Institute’; what has happened is that the title Wigmore gave to her own clinic 
in 1960s Boston has been taken over by Clement. Hippocrates’ name has 
become a commodity here, and not only for patients; a spokesperson for the 
Ann Wigmore Foundation commented in 2015 that ‘She lost the name 


Hippocrates and were not connected?!" 
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The year 2015 was significant for HHI, as Clement was ordered to ‘cease 
and desist’ from practising medicine after two children were taken out of 
conventional cancer therapy to attend HHI, and one of them died." The State 
of Florida did not pursue this, apparently because HHI has no need for a 
licence because it does not accept payments from medical insurance.''!® The 
expense of HHI is mentioned by reviewers: in 2018 one commented, “There 
was a constant pressure to buy more goods and services every single day’ and 
added ‘I am weak and just as exhausted and fatigued and in pain as before 
attending Hippocrates?!” 

Beneath the application of the apparently relaxed ‘Let food be thy medicine’ 
quote, there are interesting suggestions of something more sinister at HHI. The 
language of religion is often applied, including by its users. Frank D described 
his experience as a ‘rebirth - ‘I am opening the door and my heart to a rebirth for 
me, only me, no one else but me - and wrote that HHI was ‘My Mecca.” As we 
saw in Chapter 3, when the story about Hippocrates in prison was taken up by 
the weeksmd.com site it included the idea that Hippocrates competed with the 
priestly system of medicine in which ‘Whether the cure worked or not, depended 
upon your degree of sin and the priest kept the payment regardless; and this idea 
of one’s personal morality affecting the efficacy of a cure is also used by HHI."” 
Current concerns in holistic medicine with overall well-being and perfectible 
health present health as something to be attained through dedication and effort, 
so guilt is generated when, despite the effort (and the financial investment), the 
patient does not improve or recover.” While earlier Western religious discourses 
of guilt and perfectibility centred around the purification of the soul as separate 
from the corrupted body, modern alternative health movements in the 1980s 
locate the body as ‘the place where this perfectibility is to be found. 

Clement asserts that ‘both health and healing are dependent upon our 
beliefs.'?? While this can be viewed (and often is viewed) as a method of self- 
empowerment for a sick individual, it can also be used (and indeed is used) as 
a stick with which to beat the noncompliant HHI ‘guest. Reviewer ‘tmaddow’ 
(who gave only one star) suggested that ‘When MANY of the residents did not 
achieve the results they were promised the staff turned on them... and had the 
audacity to insinuate that the residents in question were preventing their own 
healing through lack of faith?'”? Conversely, a positive reviewer on Tripadvisor 
suggests that the negative reviewers ‘are missing the whole point of the self 
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healing [sic] process’ which includes ‘tak[ing] responsibility for your own 
health care’ and ‘examin[ing] your thinking as it relates to your health, do you 
deserve good health?’!* Health thus becomes something that is a reward for 
the morally responsible or pure, and the body withholds it from the person 
who is not thinking in the correct manner. 

The example of HHI also shows that part of the appeal of holism is that it is 
not an easy route to health; their programme runs for twenty-one days and, as a 
user puts it, “This is a HOLISTIC healing center, not a quick fix, so don't go there 
expecting that:™ Reviewers are clear that they have ‘now lost faith in the western 
medical establishment and realise that the natural way is the best way, as it gets the 
most results.” Yet amidst the insistence on the ‘natural, the trappings of 
biomedicine are still used, even at HHI: users note that “Blood samples are taken 
on arrival and departure’ and there are ‘scientific references aplenty.” In a 2018 
interview, Clement mentioned the technology available as a selling point; he said 
‘At Hippocrates Health Institute, we have numerous cutting edge electromagnetic, 
high frequency healing modalities such as QRS, Hwave, Cyberscan and Biowell.” 

Another holistic healer who uses the H-word in her brand - and whose 
approach has been extensively challenged — is Rebecca Carley, who developed 
what she calls ‘the Hippocratic protocol which she says can cure autoimmune 
diseases, autism and cancer.'” After being suspended as an MD in 2003, Carley 
- who believes she can reverse what she identifies as vaccine-induced diseases 
- promptly repackaged herself as a ‘holistic’ healer. As her archived website for 
‘the Hippocrates Academy Protocol’ puts it, Note that Dr. Carley does NOT 
practice medicine, and does NOT give medical advice. Rather, she teaches her 
students what she would do if she were you after reviewing your individual 
history of assaults to your immune system.'”° Holistic healers seeking to avoid 
prosecution insist that they are not healing the patient: the patient is healing 
herself, courtesy of the self-healing body with a little help from the healer who 
offers a way to stimulate the healing process. 


Conclusion 


Everyone - in biomedicine and in various branches of alternative medicine - 


wants Hippocrates on their team. Considering the whole, whether that is the 
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whole body rather than an organ or system, or the body in relation to its wider 
setting, clearly has a long history, and several ‘medicinal utopias are currently 
held under the umbrella of ‘holism. The term ‘holism’ is always used in a 
positive way, but in its alternative medicine uses it often contains a barely- 
veiled criticism of Western biomedicine. The holistic Hippocrates conjures up 
nightmares of excessive specialization and ‘toxic drugs alongside more positive 
dreams of the individual being heard and understood and participating in a 
worldwide natural healing system. 

Contemporary holistic medicine goes well beyond arguing that a knowledge 
of the whole body is essential to understanding what is wrong with a part of it. 
Holistic medicine presents Hippocrates as its ancestor, using the strategy of the 
claim to be returning to the ‘original, the ‘ancient. The past is a time of 
integration, holism and Hippocrates, and the answer to our present problems 
is to reject fragmentation and return to this holistic Hippocrates. Comparing 
this with other current uses of Hippocrates as a projection screen on to which 
we place our ideals of medicine, holism too may not go far beyond using a 
‘quote’ - for example, ‘Let food be thy medicine’ - which may or may not have 
its origins in any text of the Hippocratic Corpus. Yet, despite having a rather 
promising potential source text in Plato’s Phaedrus, very few holistic medicine 
sites referencing Hippocrates make any use of this. I wonder if the problem is 
that it is in Plato, not the Hippocratic Corpus, that the key sentence about the 
whole and the part is found? 
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Conclusion: Strange Remedies? 


Hippocrates is, indeed, a pretty quotable guy. He has never been the sole 
preserve of either mainstream or alternative medical systems, and today he 
remains a trump card to be played in any medical competition. But, in the 
absence of any reliable knowledge of his own medical views, what that card 
shows always remains blurred, until someone puts it down. As Vivian Nutton 
wrote of the Oath, ‘far from the Oath imposing its values on society, it has 
always been society that has imposed its interpretation and values on what that 
Oath is and means, and it has been constantly changed to accommodate the 
demands, the concerns, and, at times, the prejudices of society at large.' The 
malleability of ‘Hippocrates’ reproduces that of the Oath. Ann La Berge drew 
attention to Louis Peisse, a journalist and a member of the Academy of 
Medicine, who in 1857 stated that ‘each has the right to hippocratise to his 
delight’ and to make Hippocrates - ‘the old sage’ - into a follower of any of the 
then-current medical sects; she commented, “Hippocrates could stand for 
virtually any position within Paris medicine, and was used in inconsistent and 
contradictory ways.” 

In 1860, the caricaturist Cham (Amédé Charles de Noé) wrote Cours 
d Hygiene. It is a short illustrated parody of advice literature, noting for example 
how the movement of bile around your body is improved when you find your 
servant sitting reading the newspaper for which he has kept you waiting for 
over two hours.’ Here is the title page (Figure 4): 
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Fig.4 A fool is writing an insult on the pedestal of a statue of Hippocrates. Lithograph 
by Cham, c. 1850. Wellcome Collection. CC BY. 


The fool, in his cap and bells, writes ‘Hippocrate perruque! Hippocrates, 
meanwhile, looks furious. What does the inscription mean? ‘Perruque, ‘wig; is 
used for someone who is too old for his job, or who follows old-fashioned 
ideas.* This would suggest that Hippocrates’ ideas on diet are now out of date, 
and this is consistent with the book’s images of the realities of the strains of 
modern life. However, the one who is writing is a fool: perhaps, therefore, the 
message is that Hippocrates is not really out of date at all. 

In some ways, nothing has changed. Hippocrates can still be used in many 
different ways. The Hippocrates of the internet age is still blurred, until brought 
into focus through the lens of whoever is using him for whatever purpose. I am 
struck by how Hippocrates is often described in religious terms; it is a heresy 
to say he did not exist, quotes may be produced like Bible verses, his gospel is 
promoted, and he is claimed as a patron saint. The Oath can mark the entry 
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into the priesthood of the orthodox medical profession, or be waved around 
like a censer. Is he saviour, or scientist? Humane, or detached? Characterized 
by his empathy, or by his powers of observation and note-taking? He can be 
any one of these. Recent works proclaim that he is not dead, that he is crying, 
or that he is turning over in his grave. One point of consistency is that 
Hippocrates is ‘right, or ‘ahead of his time’ Just occasionally he lets us down - 
in particular, he was unable to cure his own baldness — but these exceptions are 
striking because they are so unusual. 

But in other ways, things are different. While once alternative forms of 
medicine tried to claim him as their founder in order to take on his antiquity 
and his moral respectability, today he is more likely to be a medical renegade, 
misunderstood by the Establishment, dedicated to overthrowing the very 
medical system which used to honour him as Father. While stories have been 
made up about him for a very long time, four factors strike me as new, or at 
least exaggerated, today. The first is that we encounter Hippocrates in quotes. 
Ever since Galen, we have identified as Hippocratic the treatises we like the 
most, those which most resonate with us in terms of their theory or their 
practice, but in his popular reception these are now forgotten, and instead 
isolated quotes - some of them nothing to do with any Hippocratic text - are 
interpreted, displayed and combined at will. The separation of this Hippocrates 
in quotes from the traditional debates about which of the treatises he really 
wrote is part of the fragmentation of knowledge; medicine, in all its forms, has 
moved away from the discussions that are still going on in the humanities. 
Quotes can be decorative, or claim knowledge, but they are shared without 
explanation or commentary, and they may lose all sense that there ever was a 
larger text. Robert Goldberg, writing about modern fears about medicine, 
wrote that misleading claims ‘becom[e] apparent truth through sheer 
repetition.’ This could also be said of quotes. Phrases such as ‘let food be thy 
medicine’ become more loaded with significance with each re-tweet or re-post. 
The sheer number of these draws authority into the phrase, and cements the 
idea that Hippocrates ‘said’ it. Does the quote mean that one food cures one 
condition, that we should follow a complete dietary and lifestyle plan, or that 
we should all eat superfoods alleged to prevent many diseases? Does it support 
a raw food diet or a high fibre diet? That depends on the user of the quote but, 
by using it, one shares in the authority of Hippocrates. 
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Secondly, we are more aware than before that we lack anything against 
which to measure the stories that are told; Hippocrates has always been a 
construct, but we are now even less confident that we can judge between a use 
and an abuse of his name. It is not just that it is difficult to find reliable 
information about him; there is simply no such information. In the modern 
market of knowledge, Wikipedia holds the key place, and those looking for 
material will find it or one of its derivatives; however, for many people the first 
places they will learn about Hippocrates are news stories, answers sites or 
social media. In news stories, he is usually proved ‘right, and he is used to 
support the idea of continuity; for example, the myth that he ‘named hysteria 
promotes disease categories fixed across time. The effect of this claimed 
continuity is to make the words of Hippocrates retain their value now: if 
diseases are the same, why would a cure not continue to work? In many ways, 
this makes no sense; Christopher Wanjek asks ‘why do we yearn for other 
ancient cures and customs born of the same logic, from an era when most 
people died young from diseases weve since licked?‘ Robert Goldberg 
speculates about those who refuse to allow their children to receive MMR 
vaccinations, noting that ‘few parents had ever seen the diseases that 
immunization had rendered rare or extinct, and, as a result, failed to 
comprehend their danger’’ Yet the appeal of the past is a real one, particularly 
when modern society and its medicine seem so complex and confusing. 

The third factor is one which tries to compensate for the absence of any 
fixed point; in its place, we have the personal connection with Hippocrates 
which people can feel. ‘Hippocratic texts’ have always tended to morph into 
‘Hippocrates’ the man - sometimes it is just easier to write “Hippocrates said’ 
rather than ‘in this Hippocratic text we read’ — but this process is particularly 
exaggerated today. While he is eminently quotable, with his quotes acquiring 
the status of proverbs, it is very important to users that he is also real. “To 
antiquity it mattered less whether the ideal was historical than whether it was 
personified. The ideal physician needed a name, and Hippocrates supplied it’* 
Pinault’s conclusions are still valid, but Hippocrates also seems to have moved 
beyond the texts which may or may not have been his work, to become a 
fellow-traveller on whatever path the writer is taking. Today, we find people 
wanting to believe in him and longing to read his own words. You can chat 
with him as Dr Hip or as Crates and see what he thinks. You can sit under 
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‘his’ tree or one of its descendants. You can look at his face and yearn for his 
excellent bedside manner. You can use his juice, drink his soup, follow his 
protocol or attend the Institute named for him; all of these are ways people 
meet Hippocrates today. 

Fourthly, I think something new is the level of creativity which has come 
into play because of the lack of fixed points; and, while this can be playful, it is 
often very serious. As any interest in deciding which of the existing treatises he 
wrote has declined, imaginary treatises have entered the picture: The 
Complicated Body, Natural Exercise, the book he would have written from his 
notes on diseases of the mind, his herb codex. People have always made up 
their own Hippocrates - from the time of Plato onwards - but the prison story 
and the enthusiasm with which it is embraced shows a far higher level of 
imagination. Yet even the prison story is not entirely divorced from the older 
traditions; it plays into the tradition of his high ethical standards, as he has 
done nothing wrong, and he goes on treating prisoners in jail. But this story 
also makes him into a figure driven by a Protestant work ethic, continuing to 
write the greatest of all his books and making the best of his situation. 

The Hippocrates we meet today, with his respect for Nature, is the result of 
unease about the invasive nature of modern medicine which, by definition, 
‘does harm’; he reflects the fact that, in the USA in particular, ‘mistrust haunts 
the public’s and medical professionals’ view of the health-care system’? He has 
been enlisted by those who believe, in the words of Alan Levinovitz, that 
‘Modernity is dangerous and unnatural, and the solution to numerous fearsome 
ailments lies in returning to the lifestyle of paradise past, the myth ‘behind 
every single blockbuster diet of the last decade} Hippocrates is the enemy of 
Big Pharma and its commodification of drugs, and the supporter of the pure 
and the natural; yet, of course, the holistic devotees of Hippocrates themselves 
have something to sell. There is, not surprisingly, a Hippocratic quote for this 
too: ‘Now laymen do not accurately distinguish those who are excellent in this 
respect (treating acute diseases) from their fellows, but rather praise or blame 
strange remedies, from Regimen in Acute Diseases 6.'' The passage continues ‘it 
is in the proper treatment of these illnesses that ordinary folk show their most 
stupid side, in the fact that through these diseases chiefly quacks get the 
reputation of being physicians. 

Hippocrates is not dead; in many ways, he is more alive than ever before. 
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https://www.faimer.org/research/faimer-short-report-caribbean.pdf accessed 

20 February 2019. Alternatively the PhD may be from Lady Malina Memorial 
Medical College, according to a 2010 discussion site (http://freerepublic.com/ 
focus/news/2558811/posts?page=72 accessed 20 February 2019) referencing a 
website which is now dead. 

https://hippocratesinst.org/our-team/brianclement accessed 20 February 2019, 
still mentions a biochemistry PhD. See the discussion on http://www. 
rawfoodsupport.com/read.php?2,267730,267759 accessed 20 February 2019 and 
McGill University’s Office for Science and Society’s ‘Cancer quackery costs lives, 
https://www.mcgill.ca/oss/article/cancer-health-quackery/serious-nonsense, 

20 March 2017 accessed 20 February 2019. 
https://responsibleeatingandliving.com/favorites/brian-clement-8292012- 
interview/, 29 August 2012 accessed 20 February 2019. 

Clement, Supplements Exposed, 88. 
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Brian Clement, Hippocrates LifeForce: Superior health and longevity 
(Summertown TN: Healthy Living Publications, 2007), Chapter 2. 
https://hippocratesinst.org/history accessed 20 February 2019. 
http://www.spiritofchange.org/Spring-2014/Let-Food-Heal-Your-Body--An- 
interview-with-Dr-Brian-Clement/, 23 February 2014, accessed 20 February 
2019. 
https://responsibleeatingandliving.com/favorites/brian-clement-8292012- 
interview/, 29 August 2012, accessed 20 February 2019. 
https://ideamensch.com/brian-clement/, 21 August 2018, accessed 20 February 
2019. 
https://www.thestar.com/news/gta/2015/02/21/founder-of-hippocrates-health- 
institute-sued-successfully-twice.html, 21 February 2015, accessed 20 February 
2019. 

https://www.cbc.ca/news/indigenous/brian-clement-hippocrates-health- 
institute-head-ordered-to-stop-practising-medicine-1.2968780, updated 

25 February 2015, accessed 20 February 2019. 
https://sciencebasedmedicine.org/florida-tells-brian-clement-to-stop-practicing- 
medicine/ accessed 20 February 2019. 
https://www.tripadvisor.co.uk/ShowUserReviews-g3473 1-d223100-1566995381- 
Hippocrates_Health_Institute-West_Palm_Beach_Florida.html, reviewed 

17 March 2018 by ‘tomsuemegmaur’; review subsequently removed. The HHI 
response was to insist that the detoxifying process was responsible for these 
symptoms. In alternative medicine in general, particularly in naturopathy, the 
sometimes serious discomfort associated with a violent change in diet and lifestyle 
is normalized as a ‘healing crisis’ by proponents; see Coward, Whole Truth, 89. 
https://www.tripadvisor.co.uk/ShowUserReviews-g34731-d223100-r565346701- 
Hippocrates_Health_Institute-West_Palm_Beach_Florida.html, 8 March 2018, 
accessed 20 February 2019. 
http://weeksmd.com/2012/10/hippocrates-did-20-years-in-prison/, written on 
23 October 2012, accessed 20 February 2019. 

Coward, Whole Truth, 64. 

Ibid., 42. 

Clement, Hippocrates LifeForce, Chapter 2. 

https://www.tripadvisor.co.uk/Show UserReviews-g34731-d223100-138523258- 
Hippocrates_Health_Institute-West_Palm_Beach_Florida.html, reviewed 

23 August 2009, accessed 20 February 2019. 
https://www.tripadvisor.co.uk/ShowUserReviews-g34731-d223100-192355354- 
Hippocrates_Health_Institute-West_Palm_Beach_Florida.html, reviewed 

9 January 2011 by ‘islandler’, accessed 20 February 2019. 
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125 http://www.anticancermom.com/the-hippocrates-health-institute/ accessed 


20 February 2019. 


126 https://www.tripadvisor.co.uk/ShowUserReviews-g34731-d223100-1267304382- 


Hippocrates_Health_Institute-West_Palm_Beach_Florida.html, reviewed 
22 April 2015 by ‘zeezeebranson, accessed 20 February 2019. 


127 https://www.tripadvisor.co.uk/ShowUserReviews-g3473 1-d223100-1290796443- 


Hippocrates_Health_Institute-West_Palm_Beach_Florida.html, reviewed 20 July 
2015 by JuicegirlSouthampton, accessed 20 February 2019. Guests are also taught 
‘how to read a blood test, according to ‘garrinh, https://www.tripadvisor.co.uk/ 
ShowUserReviews-g3473 1-d223100-1331419859-Hippocrates_Health_Institute- 
West_Palm_Beach_Florida.html, reviewed 8 December 2015, accessed 

20 February 2019, who also mentions Vitamin C IV therapy and Vitamin D shots. 


128 https://ideamensch.com/brian-clement/,21 August 2018, accessed 20 February 2019. 


129 http://www.agreenroadjournal.com/2012/05/dr-rebecca-carley-md-now-holistic. 


html; on her suspension and the revoking of her licence, https://www. 


quackwatch.com/11Ind/carley1.html both accessed 20 February 2019. 


130 https://web.archive.org/web/20130925081055/http://www. 


reversingvaccineinduceddiseases.com/services; also quoted on http://casewatch. 
net/board/med/carley/order_2004.shtml both accessed 20 February 2019. 


Conclusion 


Nutton, ‘What's in an oath?’ 519. 

Ann F La Berge, “The rhetoric of Hippocrates at the Paris School’ in David Cantor 
(ed.), Reinventing Hippocrates (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2002), 178 and 194-5. 

Full text of the book on https://gallica.bnf-fr/ark:/12148/btv1b52505831s?rk= 
21459;2 accessed 20 February 2019. 


4 Iam grateful to Jacqueline Fabre-Serris for discussing this image with me. 
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Robert Goldberg, Tabloid Medicine: How the Internet is being used to hijack 
medical science for fear and profit (New York: Kaplan Publishing, 2010), 106. 
Christopher Wanjek, Bad Medicine: Misconceptions and Misuses Revealed, from 
Distance Healing to Vitamin O (Hoboken NJ: John Wiley and Sons, 2003), 157. 
Goldberg, Tabloid Medicine, 119. 

Pinault, Hippocratic Lives and Legends, 126. 

Miles, Hippocratic Oath, 1. 


10 Levinovitz, Gluten Lie, 41. 
11 Loeb, Hippocrates II, 67. 
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